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The Right Sort 


This seeming paradox is true if your 


valet is the “ Valet” AutoStrop Safety 
Razor. It is the only safety razor with 
a self-contained automatic stropping 
Shor oe device enabling you to renew the edge 
daily by j 10 ds’ st i 

ally by just seconds stropping. 

Besides saving ades, you gain in 
Lr FRSA personal comfort, for the keen stropped 

blade of the 


or 
A 


on 

‘A 4 

y can be kept in the pink of condition. 
Instantly adjustable, and designed for 
# easy cleaning, the “Valet” AutoStrop 
Pee Ok FS Safety Razor is as great a comfort to 
: the busy civilian as to the man in 
naval blue or khaki. 


THE STANDARD SET consists of heavily silver- 


plated self-stropping “Valet” Safety Razor, twelve 

genuine “ Valet” blades, and “ Valet’ strop, 21 
complete in handsome case . . . 


Of all high-class dealers throughout the world. 
The AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 
I. 


61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

And also at New York, Paris, Milan, 

Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &c 
The word ‘‘ Valet" on Razors, Strops, and Blades 
indicates the genuine product of the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 61, New Oxford Street, 
London, 1. 
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THE QUIVER 
SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Ltd., 
Battersea, S.W.11. 


Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 


HAVE YOU A DOG?.. 


Then by means of the “QUIK” DOG 
POWD you can always keep hii in the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, ful of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
WORMS. Jse these Powders with the utmost 
confidence ; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
of the best-known lh most hey Dog Breeders 


SLY YOU NG PUSS ! Fr H PRO PROSSER Lt4., 


GHAM. or through any Chemist, 


Pp 
Corn Dealer, or Stores. 


“You remember Connie, don’t you P 
Well, she’s got engaged to a Capt. 


Dash; and sucha joke! the adoring “KEMOLINE” Razor SHARPENER 


one told a lady friend that he’d never Chemically 


seen such lovely hair The Famous Preserves 
as his beloved has. Metal Your Razor. 
| hear that her Compound. 
sister Freda is SHARPENS 
using that Wilson’s DULL 
stuff now. Sly young SAFETY 
puss! | suppose sha BLADES 
thinks she'll ‘pot off’ 
tooc—same way. OF all 
Stores, 
Or write toP. Cutlers, &c. 


and 27 Eustace Street, DUBLI 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 46 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


100 PIECES war 
WHITE j 
for cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &e. Includes a complete Dinner Service for twelve, 
a complete Tea-Breakfast Service for twelve, 
< Hot Water {ug Teapot, and a set of three Jugs. 
. All to ool 1, pure white, each piece thin and 

9 dainty, beautifully finished, and fit for any table. 
Packed Free, Guaranteed Delivered 
Perfect, 35/6 the Lot. 

Money back if not delighted. Why not have your china bright and 
fresh trom our kilns, and at half the price you usually pay? Our 
| catalogue, showing in colours a really nice selection, with testimonials 


from all parts of the world, will be sent to you Post Free. 
Write for it now! 
Plate Powdet VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, MoonLano Works, CuamEn, ENC. 


Sold everywhere 6! If 26 & 4%. 
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in Illness 


HE sick person has no taste 
for food, yet strength must 
be maintained at all costs. 

It is not possible touse a more satis- 
factory food than the ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET, which has answered when 
all other kinds of food have failed. 
The following unsolicited  testi- 
monials from Medical Men are 
taken from among many. 


A Docter writes :— 

“I consider it a first-class Diet, 
not only in illness, but also in those 
cases where every other kind of 
food seems to disagree.” 

(SIGNED)...... M.B. 
Another Doctor writes :— 

“During recent family illness 1 
found your Diet a most convenient 
and nourishing food, and many a 
time when preparing it in the ‘small 
hours’ for the patient I secretly 


blessed you for your valuable 
product. 
(SIGNED)...... L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. 


Soothes, Nourishes, Restores. 


For Adults 


No Cooking or Cow's Milk 
required. Made with 
boiling water only. 


In tins at 23 and 46 each of Chemists. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 


THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 

YOUR BRAIN“ 750 

EARN 

= 


AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 250,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are over 25,000 British and 
Dominion officers and men studying 
the Course; including 83 Admirals 
and Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow, 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post, and can be followed anywhere. 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: Gloucester 
House, Market Street. Durban: Club Arcade. 

Toronto: 15 Toronto Street. 
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EPIDEMIC OF HAIR TROUBLES 


Remarkable Evidence Proves War Conditions Responsible 


1,000,000 “WAR-BONUS” HAIR HEALTH PARCELS FREE 


EMARKABLE interest has been aroused by the 
ever-increasing number of cases of hair troubles 
reported from all over Great Britain, and more 
especially in the great munition-making centres. 
Thousands of men and women are finding Hair 
Poverty, Premature Baldness, and Loss of Colour 
troubling them to-day as never before. 
Is War-work responsible for all this? 
many cases it is, 


HOW THE HAIR IS 


Actually in 


3. A bottle of ‘‘Uzon"’ Brilliantine, which gives 
a final touch of beauty to the Hair, especially 
beneficial to those whose scalp is inclined to 
be ‘‘dry.’ 

4. Acopy of the new edition of the ‘* Hair-Drill” 
Manual, giving full instructions for this 2 min- 
utes a day toilet exercise. 

After a Free Trial you will be able to obtain supplies o 

*Harlene” from your chemist at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., or 4s, 9d. 

per bottle. 


BEING POISONED. 


The Discoverer-Inventor of 
*“Harlene” and “ Harlene 
Hair-Drill,” when his opinion 
was sought, had much of 
interest to impart. 

“There is certainly a great 
increase lately in all kinds of 
hair troubles,” he said, “ but 
this is chiefly due,to the fact 
that many people do not real- 
ise how simple a task it is to 
make the hair wonderfully 
bright and healthy. In the 
great munition centres I have 
heard of extraordinary cases 
of hair troubles, but there are 
hundreds of thousands more 
also who are suffering from 
hair weakness which could so 
speedily be remedied if they 
would only accept the Free 
Gift I am prepared to offer. 

“1 am willing to send to 
the first million people who 
write for it a parcel contain- 
ing all the necessary materials 
for a seven days’ practice of 
hair health and beauty culti- 
vation free of all charge.” 

Thin, Weak, Discoloured, 
Brittle, Greasy, Splitting, or 
Falling Hair rob a man or woman of even the semblance of 
youth, Those, therefore, who are among the many thousands 
just now whose hair is deteriorating in quality or quantity 
should immediately take advantage of the spacial Four-fold 
Free Gift for the Hair announced to-day :— 

If you suffer from :— 


1. Scalp Irritation 


never has the ** 
phant. 


4. Over-greasiness 
2. Partial Baldness 5. Scurf or Dandruff 
3. Falling Hair 6. Hair Thinning, 


you have only to avail yourself of 


| he i 
mes 


At this time, when men and women are all concentrated on war-work, 
Harlene Hair-Drill"' exercise proved so universally trium- 
If you are in the least worried as to your hair health send for 
this special four-fold gift offered you here free (see coupon below). 


(In solidified form for Soldiers, Sailors, 
2s. 9d. per tin, with full directions.) ‘* Uzon” Brilliantine 
costs Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per bottle, and ‘‘Cremex” Shampoo 
Powders Is, 14d. per box of seven shampoos (single packets 
2d. each). 

Any or all of the preparations will be sent post free on 
receipt of price direct from Edwards’ Harlene, Limited, 


Travellers, etc., at 


20, 22, 24, 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C.1, _Car- 
riage ‘extra on foreign orders. Cheques and P.O.’s should 
be crossed. 


this generous offer to learn of the 
most successful method of rege ain 
ing, range and preserving hair 
health 


This is your hair-health gift :— 


1. A bottle of ‘‘Harlene,"’ a 
true liquid food and 
natural tonic for the hair, 
which stimulates it to new 
growth. 


2. A packet of the marvel- 
lous hair and scalp cleans- 
ing ‘‘Cremex"’ Shampoo, 
which prepares the head 
for Hair-Drill."’ 


Detach and post toEDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 
; 20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb's Conduit St., 
London, W.C.1. 
-Please send me your Free 
“*Harlene” Four-Fold Hair-Growing Outfit as 
announced. I enclose 4d. in stamps, to cover 
my cost of postage and packing to my address. 


NOTE TO READER. 


Write your /u// name and address clearly 
on a plain piece of paper, pin this coupon 
to it, and post as directed above. 

Mark envelope ‘‘ Sample Dept.” 


Ourver, 


Dear Sirs, 


Frune, 1918. 
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GREAT VICTORY 
OVER RUPTURE. 


Remarkable Success of The Wonder- 
fully Ingenious New “ Rupture-Lock.”’ 


Sufferers from Rupture—and there are thousands upon thousands 
of them—will learn with heartfelt gratitude of a wonderful new 
invention that is proving most successful every day in the immediate 
relief and ultimate cure of this terribly distressing, highly dangerous, 
and extremely painful complaint. Hundreds who are wearing this 
new Mecca “ Rupture-Lock ” to-day have written to thank Mr. D. 
M. Cooper, the well-known Surgical Appliance Maker, for the 
instantaneous relief it has given them, and the eager demand from 
thousands of sufferers for this uniformly successful new Appliance is 
taxing Mr. Cooper’s expert staff of workers to the utmost. 

The remarkable secret of the new Mecca ‘‘ Rupture-Lock” is the 
extraordinary compensatory pressure and support it affords to the 
ruptured part, holding the Rupture in place with a firm grip, and 
yet with a velvety soitness. It fits the body so beautifully that it 
can be worn without being felt, and is so imperceptible as to seem 
almost part of the body itself, yet admitting of the utmost freedom 
of movement with perfect ease and satety. 

If you unfortunately are one of the thousands ruptured, and have 
tried other appliances in vain, you should not lose a single moment 
in writing for particulars (supplied free) of the wonderful new Mecca 
“Rupture-Lock,” which will not only relieve you immediately of 
- pain, but of mental anxiety as to your serious condition, 

upture isa complaint which cannot be neglected without its penalty. 
Thewonderful Mecca ‘‘Rupture-Lock” is notan expensive Appliance, 
is within the reach of all, and moreover is always sent on approval. 
Full particulars will be sent on application to the Inventor. Write 
to-day (a post card will do), to Mr. D. M. Cooper (Dept. 636), 124 
Holborn, eaten. E.C.1 (next door to Gamages). Mr. Cooper can 
be seen personally any day (except Saturday) between the hours of 
into z and from 2 to 4. (Sanalak, Lita.) 
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DAINTY CROCKERY 
| Direct from the Potteries, 


ABargain. Dinner & Tea Service, 32/6 


We are making 20,000 of this entirely new shape and design 
in the Famous Swansea Blue. Seni 32/6. We 
will then send you these services on approval. If you are 
not quite satisfied return same, when your money will be 
instantly returned. It is only the great quantity that we 
intend to sell makes it possible to sell at this low price. 
Sound delivery guaranteed. We can send you 
a sample Pudding Size Plate for 4 penny stamps. THE 
RE =” SERVICES are as tollows: 
32/6 the Lot, Packed Free, 32/6. 
6 Dinner Plates. 2 Vegetable Dishes 2 Cake Plates. 
6 Pudding Plates. and Covers, 12 Tea Plates, 
6 Cheese Plates. 1 Sauce Boat. 1 Slop Basin. 
3 Meat Dishes 12 Tea Cups. 1 Cream Jug. 
‘3 sizes). 12 Tea Saucers. 
32/6 ALL TO TCH. 
Tea Set Finished in Best EnglishGold. Fit for any Table. 
Lf Teapot to Match, FREE. Matchings Supplied. 
eh Goods Shipped to all parts of the World. 
| Sample tea cup and saucer, post free, 1/- stamps. 


| THE FENTON POTTERY CO., 
BARNFIELDS, FENTON, STAFFS. 


Art Pottery Album, 3) Colours Badge and Crest 
and Gold, showing Dinner, Tea, Goods a Speciality. 
Breakfast, Chamber Services, etc. “oy 

600 Illustrations. Also Glass Suites 


and Cutlery. Buy now—crockery is 
Advancing in price. POST 
_ WRITE NOW. 
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THE QUIVER 


for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword . . ._ by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “Strand Magazine” 
The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson’s Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of “* Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor of the “ Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportantcontributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a ful! descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, and 
Verse Writing which are conducted 
by post by the famous London 
Correspondence College—founded m 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists of 
modern times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
yourchances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many spare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles. The book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. applications for a Free 


Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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Boys will be boys 


Their overflowing energy will always lead them 
to indulge in “rough and tumble ’—and it is 
good for them. Yet they may retain that popular 
neatly-brushed appearance in spite of all their 
exertions if they apply a littke Anzora Cream to 
the hair each morning. Anzora is the only non- 


greasy preparation to effectually master the hair. 
Anzora Viola is ideal for dry scalps. 


Anzora Cream and 
all Chemists, 
Canteens in 1/6 and 


Anzora Viola are sold by 
Hairdressers, Stores and Military 


Firmly refuse 
all substitutes. 


MASTERS THE 


2/6 (double quantity) bottles. 


HAIR CREAM B 


HAIR 


ANZORA 28, 32, 34 Willesden N.W.6. 


Foster Clarks 


The Cseamiest Custard 


Cream Custard 


Because the Mouth 
and Throat are 
where most ill- 


nesses commence 
they should be kept 
scrupulously clean, 
No toilet is complete 
until they have been 
thoroughly ‘‘ rinsed” 
onrisingand retiring. 
**Soto!’’ Antiseptic 
fulfils every condi- 
tion, is delightful in 
use, and a neces- 
sity to all. 


Of local Chemists, 
or post free 1/6 
or 2/9 from 


WESTERN DENTAL 
Mfg. Co, Lta 
“ Wigmore Street, 
mdon, W 1 


Samples 3d. stamps. 


Antiseptic Mouth aThroat 


BATHS 


< 


Wee 


Mrs. A. B. P-—, Dumfries, writes :— 
* A perfect cure for shoes loose in the heel.” 


Miss’ L. H. D—-, Chelmsford, writes :— 
** Most comfortable and effective. . They 
protect the stockings in a wonderful ¥ way. 


PHILLIPS’: 


RIMLETs 


Soft Rubber Cushions. encased in velvet, easily 
fixed into any shoe. Quite invisible. 


Gg The grip is so gentle. and yet so perfect, that 
the shoe heel cannot slip up and down. 


Gq The absence of friction prevents the stocking 
heel from wearing into holes. 


FROM ALL BOOTMAKERS. 


PER pair 


Black, Brown, or White. 
If any difheulty in obtain. 
tng, send P.O, or stamts 
6d, for sample parr to the 
Makers 

PHILLIPS’ 
PATENTS, Ltd., 
(Dept. A 2) 
142-146, 
OLD STREET, 
E.C.3 


Patent 
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ELECTRICITY VICTORIOUS 


Amazing Results with Electrical Treatment in the Home 


INFINITE JOY OF HEALTH 


Although universally accepted as being the most powerful curative agent in existence, 
many sufferers have yet to learn of the extraordin: iry powers of the New Treatment 
by which curative, life-giving, and revitalising Electricity can now be applied in the 
home by means of simple appliances, which even a child can manipulate. 

The wonderful “ AJAX” Dry-Cell Body Batteries infuse new life and energy into 
your weakened body; they drive out pains and aches, and restore your bodily 
functions to a perfectly healthy condition. 


A SCIENTIFIC FACT 


The reason why is very simple; the motive power of the human machinery is 
Electricity, and when through excessive strain, overwork, or chronic camplaints this 
natural strength has been overdrawn upon or diss ipated, the functions get out of gear, 
and suffering is the result; you become but a shadow of your former self, weak and 
debilitated. But give back to your body what it has lost, and so surely as an electric 
bell starts ringing immediately you press the button, if the CURRENT IS THERE, 
so will you recover health, strength, and well-being if you will renew your store of 
Electricity to its proper level. If you overdraw your account.at the bank the matter 
is remedied by supplying fresh funds. That is exactly the point: refill your over- 
drawn system with its life power and all will be well again. 

All the greatest scientists endorse our contention that Electricity is the very life of 
the human body, and therefore you must inv estigate this unfailing means of regaining 
the infinite joy of vigorous, robust health. 


80 PAGES BRIMFUL OF KNOWLEDGE 


That is our booklet, entitled “ Electricity the Road to Health.” Write for it at once, 
TO-DAY, and you will learn how a host of complaints are successfully overcome : 
Weakness in all its forms is vanquished ; Rheumatic, Neuralgia, and every other pain 
dispelled for ever; Indigestion, Constipation, Liver, Kidney and Bladder troubles 
cured, never to return; Nervous We akne ss, Brain-fag and all nervous complaints 
completely eliminated. This small book will cost you nothing, but may be worth a 
fortune to you. Write for it now, whilst you have it in mind, or call if possible at 
the Institute, when in a personal consultation you will be told exactly what can be 
done for you, free of charge, and get a free test and examination of the —— 
Do not ** Put off”; call or write at once for full particulars. 


L THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 25 HovsorN Viabuct, LONDON, EG.1. 


CURES ALL SKIN TROUBLES 


Sample free from 
M. SMITH & co. Manatactaring Chemists, Kidderminster. 
3 


Bores from Chemists and Ste 


T0 MAKE YOU FE2L FIT AND WELL 
TAKE SALVIS IN THE MORNING 


Just half a Teaspoonful in a Tumblerful of water 

every morning and you will keep in a perfect state 

of health. Sold in 1/6 packets at all Boots 

Chemists Branches, or Post Free for 18 stamps from 
THE SALVIS CO., 

10 KING WILLIAM ST., BLACKBURN. 


Also from leading Chemists. 


DON’T BLUSH. 


This embarrassing complaint, which has many times 


can easily be 
cured, Why should you suffer annoyance and at times 
appear ridiculous when by a new scientitic discovery you can 


from Liver, Kidney, Stomach, and War-bread Dis- 


| 
SALVIS is the natural remedy for those who suffer | caused you inconvenience and annoyance, 
orders, and is especially valuable in cases of Lum- | 


he be cured in a short time, without the use of drugs, massage, 
£0, Obesity, Sciatica, Neuritis, Gouty Eczema, | instruments, and other appliances? 
aeeeetion Chronic Constipation, Gout and Blushing and Flushing of the Face is to a certain extent a 


and others do not; but for those who do suffer, L would 
point out that the only cure is the entire eradication of the 
cause from the system 

Mr. T. B. Temple, the discoverer of the method, will be glad 
tosend full ntormation and booklet to any genuine sufferer. He 
has cured ladies and gentlemen in all grades of Society, and is 
constantly receiving letters of thanks. The Press are unanimous 
in their praise, and everyone who has tried it highly recom 
Vf inends his method as a sure and safe, harmless cure for blushing 
y | If you are interested, write at once, enclosing stamp, for 
pooklet and opinions, to Mr. T. B. Temple (Specialist), 
ay Maddox Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


+ disease. Proof of this ts the reason why some persons suffer 
| 

| 
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TATCHO 


HAIR - HEALTH 
BRUSHES 
— free— 


R. GEO. R. SIMS’ famous Tatcho nas a 

world-wide reputation amongst clear-sighted, 

thinking people as the one successful hair- 
’ grower. It goes straight to the roots of the 
hair, and by invigorating at the source of growth, 
arrests decay and gives new, healthy, luxuriant 
hair to the user. 


Only one way can you retard the good that 
Tatcho will do for your hair, and that is by per- 
sistently using the germ-harbouring old-style hair 
brush. Such brushes are a menace to hair-health. 
You should use a Tatcho Hair-Health Brush. 


You can obtain the first free voucher for one of 
these valuable brushes if you use the accompanying 
Certificate to order Tatcho from the Tatcho 
Laboratories, as under, at the 

Special Introduction terms— 

a 4/6 bottle for 2/9. 
Your chemist has been instructed, and will also 
supply you on these special terms. The Tatcho 
Hair-Health Brush is scientifically constructed, 
self-cleansing, always hygienic; it aids Tatcho's 
hair-growing work because it does not re-introduce, 
as do ordinary brushes, the hair-destroying germs 
that Tatcho dispels, 


CUT OUT 
AND 


POST 
THIS 
CERTI- 
FICATE 


with your order for 
Tatcho, and you will 
receive first voucher for 
the valuable Tatcho Hair- 
Heaith Brush, which, 
though it costs 5/6, can be 
yours free, 

Address your letter to 
Tatcho Laboratories, 
5 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 


Certificate. 


enables you to partuqpate 


Brush Yer described above 


Hair Restorer. 


HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the ‘ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most Resisier of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2, 


8/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


Stocked in 
“yall sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In: 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘Natural Ease 
Corsets. They yield freely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, but money 
willingly refunded if dissatisfied. 
Make your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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98% of the 
Shorthand 
writers in 
Great Britain 
use 


PITMAN’S 
Shorthand. 


Everyone should learn the world's most 
rapid and legible shorthand system by 
means of the 20 simple lessons given in 
‘“*PITMAN'S SHORTHAND RAPID 
COURSE." of all Booksellers. 
FREE LESSON and literature, post 
free. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
1 Amen Corner, E.C.4. 


(Tf WILL NEVER WASH OFF! 


.JOHN BOND'S, 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
MARKING INK 


Lasts longer than the linen. 


For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred) 


Of all Stationers, Chemists and 
Stores, 6d. and 1s. 


Used in the Royal Households. 


DEAF ‘NO LONGER 


Think what that means to one 
who has been f! New life, 
hew hope, the return of happi- 
hess and usefulness. You need 
be deaf no longer by using the 


“AURIPHONE,” 


the most perfect aid to 
the deaf on the market, 


ENTIRELY BRITISH MADE. 


Weivis only a few ounces, 
Practically invisible in use, 


FREE BOOKLET 


The slightest sound sent post free on appli- 
is magnified cation. A card will do. 


AURIPHONES, Ltd., 52 Walter House, 418 Strand, W.C.2. 
(hatrance in Be rad Street.) 
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‘GUIDE TO HEALTH’ FREE. 


A BOOK WORTH ITS WEICHT IN COLD TO YOU. 


New ‘20,000 Edition” Tells How 100 
Health Troubles can be Cured. 


To-day is presented to every reader an opportunity to write for 
a Book that is really worth its weight in gold. 

Priceless Health information is contained within its covers. Every 
page is filled with the most precious information to those who are the 
victims of bodily weakness and ill-health. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


It is written and published with the object of offering to the suffering 
public information and advice in health troubles which was hitherto 
confined to those who could afford to pay the expensive fees imposed 
by the great West End specialists. It explains just how and why 
Electrological Treatment succeeds where all other methods fail. 


This book will be sent Sree, without cost or obligation, if you 
will fill in and post the coupon below. It is an invaluable 
health guide that should be in every home. 


When the tide of the nervous system is low there is inevitably a 
consequent disturbance of all the bodily functions: 
1. Digestion becomes impaired. 
2. Blood flows sluggishly. 
3. The Functions = Secretion and Excretion fail 
in their dutie 
4. Loss of Zapata or Digestive Power leads to 
Malnutrition. 

Until recently the nervous system has been to the greatest perce, 
scie and philosophers the comparatively 1interland 
ot the body, Jt has been the mystery of all the bodily mysteries, It 
has defied drug treatments, operations, and the keenest medical 
investigation. 

Even to-day medical science is only slowly agreeing with the 
wonderful discovery made by Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher that in 
electricity, skilfully applied to the weak or ailing body, can there be 
any hope of a complete and permanent restoration of lost nervous 
energy. There is a complete rejuvenation—almost, indeed, a re-birth 
of the whole system—under a course of the Pulvermacher System. 
It does not interfere in the least with one’s daily duties. The Super- 
intendent of the Pulvermacher Electrological Institute is offering this 
interesting and helpful explanatory “Guide to Health and Strength,” 
gratis and post free, to every reader of THE QUIVER who makes 
immediate application for it. It contains health information of the 
utmost value to all sufferers. 

ose who can call personally are cordially invited, 
when a consultation on their health trouble may be 
secured absolutely free of char; argo, between the hours of 
10.0 and 5.30 Daily. Those who are unable to call should use Free 
Enquiry Coupon below, 


ENQUIRY COUPON 


By posting this FREE FORM TO-DAY you will receive the 

*““Guide to Health and Strength,” which has pointed the 
way successfully to thousands. You place — under no ebliga- 
tion by applying for this Book and particulars of the Pulvermacher 
appliances, 


Post to the Pulvermacher Electro: 
logical Institute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.4. Quiver, June, 1918 


| 
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STANWORTH S ” 


UMBRELLAS 


THIS 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before 
and after repair, is an 
example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
workshops. 


A complete wreck 
in the first picture, the 
second shows the poor 
“patient after being 
repaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan- 
worth “Defiance” 
Silk Union, 


Send us your 
old Umbrelia 


to-day together with 
P.O. for 7 and it will 
reach you per return of 
post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first 
purchased it. Postage 
on Foreign Orders 1/- 
extra. 


A post card will bring 
you our Iilustrated 
Catalogue of Stanworth 
Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
4/- upwards, 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


THIS WRECK 


AND IS 
S\ RETURNED 
UKE NEW 


DIABET 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 


FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 


The Most Comfortable and 
Economical Nursery Diaper 


Highly recommended by the Medical and Nursing Pro. 
fessions. They give more comfort to Baby and relieve 
the mother of much work. 


FOR LADIES. 


. Half Squares, and Folded 
es, 2 


each, post free 


Of all high-class Drapers and Chem 


HARRINGTONS LTD., 13 Cheapside, Lonnon, E.C.2 


Are Varicose 
Veins Incurable? 


“No” says Inventor of 
Wonderful New Device. 


Tue idea that Varicose Veins are incurable is held by many 
sufferers from this eying and dangerous complaint, mainly 
because they have tried old-fashioned elastic stockings and bandages 
in a vain search for relief and cure. 


ant 


That this, however, is a mistake is the contention of Mr. D. M. 
Cooper, the famous London Surgical Appliance Maker and Inventor 
of «a wonderful new support for swollen and often inflamed veins. 
Mr. Cooper argues with reason that the old methods were un- 
anatomical, and that the familiar stockings or bandages were 
wrongly made physiologically. His new device. which is sent on 
spproval, not only gives immediate support and relief to Varicose 
Veins, but effects a compl-te in many cases. A number of 
sufferers already bear testimony to this, and he is at present 
supplying his new Supports as fast as they can be made. 


cure 


Mr. Cooper's invention is not a mere support. Firm but gentle 


pressure is exerted continually, while it is being worn, on the blood 
eweulation, The venous blood is kept constantly active and 
congestion is overcome, Gradually the veins return to their t 


dimensions and perform their functions easily and healthfully t 
are broken up and dispersed, and the improved circulation reduces 
the inflammation in a perfectly natural way. 


This seems too gox true, but it has been 


and all sufferers from 


xl news almost to be 
borne out in quite a large number of cas 
swollen or inflamed veins should certainly investigate the facts. 
Full particulars will be sent free on application. Write at once 
(a post card will do), to Mr. D. M. Cooper (Room 131). 124 Holbort 


London, E.C.1 (next door to Gamage's). 


Mr. Cooper can be seen personally every day (except Saturday), 
from 11 to 1 and 2 to 4. | Sanalak, Lid.) 


NOSTROL 


MARK 


No doubt you did! 
that you got your share 
Head Colds, and lafiuonz® are 
theatre or cinema—everyen” 
will prevent the germs harming yO d sniff it UP 
that is, smear it in your 
A fine preventive and cer 


nostrils at 
tain cures 


That man si 


“GOT IT IN THE ’BUS.” 


tting or Catarrh he scattered. 


2 in train, in church, 
infectious germs not where ‘Most nasal specific 
of the read. Wt MAL But “Nose ON GUARD 
spreads ile. ‘hemist’s, and P 
yhere— YO" it (price passages where disease germs attack. 
into the peor 


Thousands 


If cannot obtain, 
send P.O or Stamps (1/5) to 


405, HAROLD £. MATTHEWS & C0., cuemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


d it stands to reason 


ing, an 
osite kept snee2ziNGs | That 1s how Catarrh, 


use and recommend it. 


x 
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Simple Appliance Replaces Truss. 


Sent on Trial to Prove It. 
DON'T WEAR A TRUSS ANY LONGER. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience We Have Produced an Appliance for Men, 
Women, and Children That Actually Cures Rupture. 


If you have tried almost every 
Where others 
our 


thing else come to us. 
is where we have 

s. Send attached coupon to 
lay, and we will send you free our 
illustrated book on Rupture and _ its 
¢, showing the Appliance, and 
you prices and names of many 


greatest 


» who have tried it and are 
stremely grateful. It is instant reliet 


shen all others fail. Kemember 
se no salves, no harness, no lies. 


we 


We send on trial to prove what we 
ay istrue. You are the judge, and 
having once seen our illustrated book 
and read it, you will be as enthusiastic 
hundreds of patients whose letters 


you can also read. Fill in the tree 
coupon below and post to-day. 
s well worth your time, whether 


vu try our Appliance or not. 


Every Ruptured Person should know 
of Your Appliance. 


Liangan Villa, near Whitland, Carmar. 
lam pleased to say that my husband is quite 
us fupture since wearing your Appliance. He has left off 
eating it now and feels all right. I have strongly recom- 
ended them to many, and feel that every ruptured person 

ld know of your Appliance, and the good it has done 
suffering with worthless trusses. We would be pleased 
answer any que anyone enclosing a stamped 


iliressed envelope. (Mrs.) D. WILLIAMS. 


cured of 


tions to 


Perfectly Cured at 74. 


z Jubilee Homes, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
To Mr. Brooks. 

sit,—I, Henry Salter, have much pleasure in saying 
at | am pertectly satisfied with the Rupture Appliance. You 
are come to use my name where the British flag flies, and 
face of the globe. Dear Sir, 
thank you enough for relieving my sutte ring. I shall 


fonmend you to any ot my friends. I am pleased to say it is 
4 permanent cure 


nations on the 


I remain, yours obediently, 


HENRY SALTER. 
P.S.—My age is 74, perfectly cured. 


lam Entirely Cured. 


” 12 Union Street, Clydebank. 

_, sl¥eS me great pleasure to add my testimony to the 
i Worth of your Rupture Appliance. It surpasses a great 
ii my opinion, even what you yourself claim for it, and 
“saying a good deal. T reckon it a rare combination 
Neatness, and usefulness in its line, so much 
Although quite believe am entirely cured, I have 


~esise to di pense with it, as it cause no mconvenence 
= ty I can indulge in any kind ot exercise common to 
“yet ty ut the slightest tear, which I could not do betore 
1 got 


Tam pleased to be able to 


Hive thi 
‘er it my duty to do so 


report, and 


Your 


faithfully, 
BELL 


TEN REASONS WHY 
You should send for the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 

I. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and 
in it are embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for years. 

2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 

3. Being an air-cushion of soft rub- 
ber, it clings closely to the body, yet 
never blisters or causes irritation. 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called 
pads, used in common trusses, it is 
not cumbersome or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 


Ure 
who cured 6. The soft, pliable bands holding 
"rite to-te the Appliance do not give one the un- 


pleasant sensation of wearing a harness. 

7. There is nothing about it to get foul, and when it 
becomes soiled it can be washed without injuring it in 
the least. 

8. There are no metal springs in the Appliance to 
torture one by cutting and bruising the flesh. 

g. All the material of which the Appliances are made 
is of the very best that money can buy, making it 
a durable and safe Appliance to wear. 

10. Our reputation for honesty and fair dealing is so 
thoroughly established by an experience of over thirty 
years of dealing with the public, and the prices are so 
reasonable, the terms so fair, that there certainly should 
be no hesitancy in sending for the free coupon to-day. 


8-Weeks-Old Baby Perfectly Cured. 


27 New Street, Littshill, Staffs. 

I now take great pleasure in thanking you for the Appliance, 
as it has been a perfect cure for my little boy. He was only 
eight weeks old when I tried the Appliance, and is now per- 
fectly cured at six months, I shall certainly recommend your 
Appliance as being a perfect cure. Thanking you greatly for 
what you have done for me. Mrs. SMITH. 


We send the Appliance on trial to prove that what we say 
is true. You are to be the judge. Fill in the free coupon 
below and post to-day, 

If in London, call at 


our consulting-rooms. 
and capable 


Experienced 
fitters for ladies and gentlemen. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 
TENNYSON HOUSE, It GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
Piease send me, by post in plain wrapper, illustrated book and full 
information about The Brooks Apphance for the cure of rupture 


NAME 


63s) 
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f 
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The “ P War Wor 
e “Swan on Wa ork 
A “Swan” is never so useful as when engaged 
on the multifarious duties undertaken by ladies 
on war work. Checking, noting, signing, cor- 
responding—one thing after another—but all 
in the day’s work of the “Swan.” Never a 
moment lost, never a drop of ink lost. The 


smooth “Swan” nib runs through its,work, does 
it well and better than‘any other pen can do it. 


THE 99 
OF ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


At pre-war prices, from 10/ 6 
Tilustvated Catalogue post fvee. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., London. 


Manchester, Paris, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, &c. 


Associate House—New York and Chicago. 


Do you look forward with dread to m« eting people because of 
that embarrassing habit of Blushing ? “ The day... your 
day "' has arrived for you to get rid of a habit that makes you lose 
so many of the pleasures of life. With My System you can cure 
yourself permanently, conveniently, in 7 days—no one else 
need know. Think what it would mean if you were never to feel 


for the children or Stockings self-conscious, awkward again—this is what awaits you if 

for yourself, ask for those fac, cure you of Blushing, Shyness, 

| forms of selt-consciousness, rid you of timidity, give you 

dyed by the Oramic Fast | strong oe phen. confidence in yourself, and develop your 

power and personality. My booklet, ‘‘ The Power to Win,” 

Dye Process. contains free particulars of My Simple Home Cure in 7 Days 

This process gives them a soft cash- and will be sent free in plain sealed envelope if you write a 

mere finish; and the dye is Guaran- once mentioning The Quiver, and enclose 1d. stamp only 
teed Fast, & British Throughout. 


When buying Socks 


E. S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road., St. Annes-on-Sea 


to pay postage. Why not send to-day? The sooner you send 


the sooner your pleasure in life will begin to increase. Address— 
Guaranteed 


BAILEY’S 
STOCKINGS 
EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
“VARIX," all about Elastic Stockings, how 
to wear, clean, and repair them, post fre. 
Bailey’s Hygienic 
Washable imperceptible 
Flesh-Coloured Trusses. 


ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 
NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


if your Draper does not stock them, 
ask him to get them for you, or write 
direct to us; but do not accept any 
black stockings which do not bear 
the imprint shown below, on the foot. 
ORAM BROS., Dyers, 
LEICESTER. 


1933 38 Oxford Street, London, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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/ 
BLUSHING 
| EAST 


SEND THIS MAGAZINE TO THE TROOPS 


“GULL POINT.” 


A Lover’s Ordeal 


Has a girl any right to make a man 
demonstrate his love by an ordeal of 
physical prowess? The point is raised 
in an unusual story Warwick Deeping is 
contributing to my next number. Many 
people will hold that the girl was wrong: 
that she put too high a value on mere 
physical courage. But then she thought 
he was somewhat of a prig—though she 
liked him. Read the story and judge 
for yourselves. 


= 


IFS 


What of the W.A.A.C.s? 


Would you, as a parent, let your 
daughter join the W.A.A.C.s? Before 
you judge too hastily, read Mrs. Burleigh 
Leach’s article in my July number. Mrs. 
Leach speaks with authority on “ My 


EDX 


By WARWICK DEEPING 


The Editor’s Announcement Page 


DISS 


Khaki Girls,” and her wise words ought 
to settle many qualms, 


AM 


What is America Doing ? 5 

Many people hold that the most signi- 
ficant outcome of this War will be the yy 
alliance between Great Britain and 3, 
America. Dr. Fort Newton, the Ameri- , 


can pastor of the City Temple, London, 
contributes an illuminating article on 
‘*The Anglo-American Alliance.” Ac- 
companying it are some fine illustrations 
showing what America is doing at this 


crisis, 


[For Contents - this Number see over. 


A 


tegistered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian pti ine Post. 


All MSS. subsnitied to the Editor must be accompanied by, a ae addressed envelope. 
QUI 


VER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Issued Monthly. 


Addvess, ‘* The Editor, THE 
he Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS. 


post free, 148. per annum, 


# HEN you want the finest NAINSOOKS, durable 
LONGCLOTHS and MADAPOLAMS, % 
# the very best FLANNELETTES, SHEETINGS, % 
% made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, 4% 


Ask for and get “HORROCKSES.” 


Y 
HORROCKSES' name on the selvedge protects you. 
% 


Wy Awarded the Certificate of the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 


HORROCKSES, London and Manchester, % 


Treasure Cot 


perrect NEST FOR BABY 


COSY—HYGIENIC—PORTABLE 
No hard substances or draughts to mar baby's 
isily washable 
mall (wei 
A 


No p arts to rust. 


ts, Draperies, et t sree 
No.0. Plain Wor 
No. 1. Stained & 
No.2. White Enan .. 27 
No, 3. Special Design 33. 
Cots sent Sree 7 days’ appro. 
All our Nursery Specialities 
are British inve ntions and 
Br tish made, 
Only Ad 


Treasure Cot Co., Ltd. 
14 “be. 8.W.l 


(Next Victoria Palace.) 
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It is nourishment that counts nowadays, 
and there is no better use for a pint of milk 
than to make a nutritious Bird’s Custard. 
Bird’s Custard adds enormously to the food value of milk, 
transforming it from a thin beverage into a satisfying dish, 
exceptionally rich in body-building nutriment. 

Children both love and thrive upon Bird’s Custard. Besides 
being an inexpensive food, without a particle of waste 


Birds Custard 


is simply delicious. It makes plain boiled rice, war-time 
puddings, etc., appetizing and enjoyable. 


IMPORTANT. —Puddings & stewed fruit need no sugar if served with Bird’s C ustard. 


. 708 
709 
— The best use for 
a pint of milk! 
Thy 
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The Patriot 
Saved by Fluxite. 

Wherever metal articles are used, made or 
repaired, there is work for Fluxite. It assists 
the ‘ layman’”’ to do for himself repairs which 
at present he cannot get done otherwise, and 
it enables the expert metal worker to do solder- 
ing work in shorter time and with less trouble. 
With Fluxite even dirty metals can be soldered 
without cleaning, and it does not corrode. In 
the manufacture and repair of Munitions of 
War, Fluxite is used extensively, because it 
does the work quickly and easily even under 
difficult conditions. 


Of all Ironmongers, in tins, 8d., 
1/4, and 2/8. 


< AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 
226 Vienna Road, 
<> Bermondsey, Eng. 
we we 
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FOR WASHING 
_BABY'S 
CLOTHES 


“s 


OMFORTABLE clothes 
make all the difference 
to baby’s health and happi- 
ness, and the mother who 
uses Lux makes sure that 
baby will be comfortable. 
The rich Lux lather keeps 
fluffy woollen coats, dainty 
frocks, fleecy little vests, soft 
and unshrunken. 
There is nothing in the composition 
of Lux which could irritate or harm 
the tender skin of a babe. Follow 


the directions on the packet. 
WON'T SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


In 4d. and 2d. Packets 


everywhere. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
Lx 148-24 
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bles 


You cannot feel out of fashion 
if you shop at Noble's. Being 
actual manufacturers, they 
never have surplus stocks of 
last season's goods. Clothes 
for every occasion, from 
knockabout dresses to ultra- 
smart garments, at manu- 
facturers’ prices, are 
always in stock. 


USEFUL COSTUME 
ross. 00/6 


For hard wear. Made in Grey, 
Drab, or Fawn Ronyar Covert 
Coating. The Coat (28 ins. long) 
is lined and made with button- 
through fronts, gathers at back an 
waistband. Pockets. Well cu 
four-gored skirt, with gathers and 
band at waist. In stock sizes to fit: 


Bust. Waist. Skirt Lencru. 


34 1ns. 24 Ins. 36-38 ins. 
26 ,, 38-40 , 
38 , 2 4 


28 ,, 40-42 
Price 55/6. 
If made specially to measure, 
price 65/-. Patterns free. 


HANDSOME COAT 
09/6 


Made from “‘ Poplin” Cloth, with 
the new square collar, trimmed 
embroidery. Sleeves with cuffs 
done to match, and belt. Single- 
breasted fronts, finished — braid 
ornaments and buttons. Pockets. 
Black only 
Length 46 ins. Price 39/6 


Noble's Dress Materials 
by the Yard 
Any Length Cut at Wholesate 
Prices. 
the leading shades for the Season tn 
G ord Cc 4 


ling, 


All 
Pop 


Checks, Coloure lai 
Brocades and Hair Cords, Organdi Muslins, 
Zephyrs, Nurse Cloths, Duro Fabrics, Delaine ise 
ment Cloths, et Special Coat oths for next Seaso: at \ ef 
pfices. Buy your next Winter Coat length NOW. It will pay 

ou to do so and keep it over until next Winter, when you can 
1ave it made up in the prevailing style 

Splendid selection of Patterns sent 

post free on application. 
Please state class of material required when writing, 


JOHN NOBLE, Ltd. 
116 Brook St. Mills, MANCHESTER | 
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CANNONS FLEET 


Jennette Lee 


= 


“*We don’t do business 
that way. We takes the 
risks and you takes—orders 


HE passenger stood in the wheel-house 
by the captain's The mists 
lifted a little, and on the right bank 

ascattered group of houses peered out. 
A faint toot sounded from the left 


side 


“ That's Malcolm,” said the captain. Tle 
lifted his hand, and an answering toot went 
back. The fog settled again, and the cap- 
tain’s grizzled face set steadily 


towards it. 
He's a bit late,”’ he said easily 


He ought 
toa picked us up ten minutes back.”’ 
“ Where does he come from 


” asked the 
passenger, 


The captain jerked a big thumb over his 
left shoulder, Port 
They were siient, 
thugged in the 


Morroway,”’ 
and the 


fog. He's 


he said 
steamer! 
had it) three 


months now, the Morroway  route—six 

Months with Wallace, and three months 

alone, He’s doing well,’ he added 

slowly Poot-toot,” went the steame: 
1164 


( 


Drawn 


by 
E. S. Hodgson. 


olf im the fog, 
captain's answer. 


and “ toot-toot ’? went the 
A big smile was on his 
face as his hand dropped from the cord. 
‘Malcolm don’t like fogs,’” he said, and 
we live in ’em, mostly, this season. IL tell 
him Cannon's Fleet’s a fog-tleet—and_ fog’s 
He turned his head 
a little, listening. Far off to the right 
a muttled breath stirred rhe captain gavea 
sharp, fierce pull at the cord and let loose 
a blast of sound. 


our line of business. 


A moment of silence, 
grey and close, and the mutfled answer, far 
to the right—a huge, groping breath of 
sound 

‘Wallace!’ said the captain, 


They're 
late this morning 


both of ’em. It’s slow, 
creepin’ up in the fog.” 

Phe boat was moving faster now, following 
the channel between islands that glimpsed 
through the fog and back again into mist. 


Behind the beat when the fog lifted the 
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dark hull of a steamer loomed grey; and 
farther still in the dimness something that 


was neither boat nor mist kept even pace 
with them. 
“I’ve led ’em three months now,” said 


the captain. ‘‘‘Cannon’s Fleet’ they call 
us, up and down the river. . . It’s been 
a long pull—fifteen year, come next April,” 
he said slowly. “ I’ve always been seein’ 
it like this—even when they was little 
chaps I used to plan it, how it’d be, sitting 
with their mother by the fire after they was 
in bed. . . . ‘ We'll have a boat apiece, old 
lady,’ I says. 1 didn’t have even one boat 
then He broke off and the boat 
rounded a point where the current ran swilt. 
The river had narrowed to the breadth of 
the channel and the trees on either shore 
marked its turnings vaguely. 

The captain’s face was serene. 

“| like a fog myself,” he said. ‘ Not a 
black fog that shuts down on your face, but 
a half-liftin’ one like this—a kind of come- 
and-go fog.” 

The passenger nodded, watching the 
wraithlike shapes outside the wheel-house 
window. 


“It’s a sort o’ game,” said the captain, 
looking towards the half-veiled banks. 
“Seems ’s if your fingers reached out and 
touched things—same as if you recollected 
close to ’em. can feel them 
trees over there’’—he nodded towards the 
uncertain shore—"‘ just as if 1 laid hands on 
‘em.”” He smiled affectionately into the 
fog. ‘I heard once of a captain—a Nor- 
wegian, he was—that sailed quite a trip 
blindfold—steered straight as a die—through 
islands and along a coast where he’d never 
been before. Some of them that had 
eyes was scared at the places he skimmed by. 
But he said he saw 'em, all safe enough— 
not exactly saw ’em, either,’’ said the cap- 
tain thoughtfully. ‘‘’Twas as if he knew 
about ’em, somehow, deep down. . . . know 
how it feels—it’s a curious feeling. . . . I’ve 
heard folks laugh about him—say he peeked 
through the handkerchief or something. He 
didn’t peek,” said the captain quietly. ‘* He 
didn’t need to peek—he knew /”’ 

“ Would you dare do anything like that ? ” 
asked the passenger. 

The captain dropped an eye to him. 

“Vd dare—yes, Ud dare, easy enough. 
But it ain't meant to be played with. It’s 
something like praying, | reckon,” he added, 


after a minute. ‘ You can have anything 
you want—by prayin’ forit. But you don’t 
want to go praying foolishness—showin’ off.” 

‘** No.” 

“ That’s what it is, sir,” said the captain, 
never more'n half liked his doin’ it. . .. 
They give it some sort 0’ name—.cience, or 
something.” 

Telepathy ? ” 

“ Likely enough,” replied the captain. 
But it never seemed right and proper to 
mre -’ He broke otf. The boat had swung 
round a curve and was creeping in towards 
the left where a wharf darkened itself and 
shadowy ran about vaguely—the 
boat came nearer—a rope swirled through 
the mist and into outstretched 
hands. The captain leaned from his window, 
looking down on the half-glimpsed figures. 
A gang-plank leaped down and the crowd 
moved across, and freight bumped back and 
Then somewhere a bell rang.’ 
The captain was back at the wheel and the 
steamer churned away. 

“Will the other boats stop there too?” 
asked the man. He nodded back towards 
the whart that was receding into grey-black 
posts in the mist. 


figures 


dropped 


The captain shook his head. 

“We divide ’em up now—so many stops 
for Malcolm, and so many for Wallace, and 
so many for me... . L used to handle ’em 
alone—all of ’em. . . . Twelve vear ago | 
handled the whole rivet Port Henry 
Malcolm and the rest 
little chaps then, running about, learnin’ 
the ropes. l 


from 
to Morroway. was 
‘em much 
except now and then a turn at the wheel 
me lookin’ on.” 
Che current had quickened and the water 
ran fast against the boat. 


couldn't count on 


said the 
gen’ally clear the wheel-hous¢ 


“ We're getting into the rapids,” 
captain, 
through the rapids 

The man opened the door into the musty 
world—the captain gave him a little nod 
over his shoulder—-and he stepped out into 
the grey quiet. The 
all below, or gathered on the lee side ot the 
boat. 


passengers were 


The fog was so thick now that he 
could not see beyond the boat's rail. 

The noise of the rapids roared busily against 
the the thudded 
A sense of safety him 


below 

The 
captain's big presence seemed to reach out 
of the wheel-house and fill the boat, and his 


prow, and 


stole around 
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jingers might have stretched to the trees 
on either side—playing a kind of tune on 
them. . The passenger had known the 
captain six weeks now. But it might have 
been Life he 
knew the captain seemed suddenly small 
and cramped. . The captain breathed 
the air of the cosmos and sailed by the stars, 
and everyone who came near him grew a 
a little simpler and bigger, it seemed to the 
passenger as he stood idly watching the 
mist and listening to the chugging below. 
. . » He had come to the port a sick man. 
He was going back weil—and how much 
the captain had to do with it he would never 
feel quite sure. 


years—or centuries. before 


He had breathed the pure air and tramped 
over the moors all day, and at night he had 
sat by the fire talking with the captain and 
his wife while the wind blew past the little 
house and down to the cove, and the breakers 
sounded off He had a feeling that 
it was the things the captain had said, sitting 
by the fire—and the things he did not say 
that had helped to cure‘him, quite as much 
as the wind on the moors and the sun on 
the rocks of the cove. They had sat late 
by the fire last night, the captain and his 
wife on either side the little kitchen stove, 
and the captain telling of their life together 


shore. 


—and of Susan’s fears and his own fear 
—of the shifting of the fishing trade to 
Petit de Gras and the boys growing up 
without provision for the future—and_ his 
own illness, due to ill-nourishment and 
worry. 

‘Some of the time we e’t potatoes,” the 
captain had said-—‘‘ potatoes salt. 


Sometimes there was potatoes, and some- 
times there wasn't anything but salt.”’ 

rhen he told how he had managed to crawl 
out into the sun, and the wind and fog had 


helped to heal him—till he had gained 
Strength for the fight. 

“We could ‘a’ gone away,” he said. ‘ We 
could ‘a’ left the port altogether. . But 


knew somehow Susan wouldn't feel the same 
anywheres else. 
awhile 
ol 


So | figured on it and fussed 
and finally T got a berth on a kind 
ramshackle old) boat-—the /s/ander, she 
was—and T got her to come to the port twice 
aweek, She run from Morroway to Walling. 
+». And after a while | worked her up the 
nver—one place and another ; 


and we'd 
begun to get comfortable like 


And then, 
irst thing | knew, | was sailing for Hath 


away of the Bras d’Or Line. 
her up overnight. 

“ And that was the beginning of the rea! 
fight !”’ the captain had said slowly, and 
had looked at him under his grizzled brows. 
“You sir,” he went ; “Vd been 
figuring on buying up a share in the / slander 
myself. She was a shackly old boat; but 
it was the line that counted. . And I'd 
made the line, out of sheer holding on, so 
to speak. That line wasn’t anything you 
could lay your finger on, or put down on 
paper, or see through a spy-glass; but it 
was there, and it was val’able, and Hathaway 
had seen it—without any glass—and he'd 
bought it overmght, and he’d bought me 
along with it—far as J could see.” 

The captain had sat a long time looking 
into the fire before he went on slowly : 

“ You see, sir, my hands was tied—owin’ 
to my not having money. If I’d ’a’ had 
money, I could ’a’ gone to Hathaway, then 
and there; and what with one thing and 
another, he might ’a’ sold me a little share 
in the /slandery. The line wa’n’t worth so 
much but that he might ’a’ sold me a little 
share in her. . . . Well, not having money, 
| run along for a spell, the boys growing up 
and needing more things and Susan not very 
well, and the trade growin’, steady, every 
day. . . . You might most ’a’ said we 
made them places; they seemed to spring 
up along after the boat. I got to kind o’ 
feeling as if | owned the whole river, I guess. 
I'd hold the boat over to fetch along Hawkins’ 
seed potatoes, so’s’t he could get ‘em in 
the rain come on; or I’d see that 
Maxwell, down the river, was making a good 
thing of alfalfa, and I’d tell Hopkins about 
it. IL reckon I felt as if the whole thing 
kind belonged to me! 
chuckled a little. ‘‘ Well, everything pros- 
pered right along. And then one day it 
come into my head that by startin’ a little 
earlier in the morning we could go right up 
to Port Henry and back—and there was 
a mail contract—for ballastlike. And the 
more | thought, the clearer I see it... . In 
ten time there’d be three boats ou 
that and business for all of ’em. 
And IT told Susan, and we talked it over, and 
‘Do it... And then was when I 
went down to Halifax to see Hathaway. 
Some days | don’t like to think about that 
—and then again I’m glad it was jest as 
*twas.”’ 


He’d bought 


see, on 


be fe re 


” The captain 


years’ 
river, 


she said, 
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The captain’s eye had studied the stove 
a little, and a twinkle had come to it. 

“LT can see him now, the way he looked 
when [ went in. It was a big office, you 
know, leather chairs and rugs and things— 
and he sat in a big chair across the table 
and looked at me kind of skinny-like whilst 
1 told him about the line and what I’d been 
thinking about it. You see, he had boats 
all over the world, you might say, and his 
business growing every day so fast he couldn't 
keep his fingers on it; and | hadn’t ever 
thought he’d care much about that little 
line way up to the north; and I just told 
him about it, man to man, the way I see it 
and what could be done with it—I'd been 


seeing it, sailin’ back and forth, and _ it 
seemed pretty veal to me. And when I'd 
finished he leaned across the table a little 


closer, and looked at me.”’ 

“* There'll be three boats running there 
some day, Cannon,’ he says ; 
for each of my boys, and one for me 
And 1 said, been thinkin’ just’ the 
other way, sir-—one for each of my boys, 
and one for me.’ ”’ 

“ And then we talked it out... . | showed 
him how I’d made the line and worked it 
up and give the best that was in me, and 
was willing to give it right along, and he 
says, ‘ It’s never been done,’ he says. ‘ We 
don’t do business that way. Ie takes the 
risks and you takes—orders.’ 

“* Tm thinkin’, sir,’ | said, ‘ that / take 
some 0’ the risk—and my boys takes risks. 
Every man as lives and works takes risks, 
I’m thinking.” . . . Some men has a way of 
speaking as if money was all ve could risk, 
days like these—and Eben Hathaway's one 
of them. ‘ It can’t be done,’ he said to me. 
‘ We takes the risks and vou takes 


‘that’s one 


orders. 
The old man’s lips closed over the words 
with a litthe humorous smile. You takes 

—orders,’ was what he said to me... . And 
we set there and looked at each other, much 
as five minutes, | guess. | reckon he was 
seein’ them three boats, and his boys sailin’ 
“em—and the money coming in, like enough. 
I was seein’ three boats too— The 
captain had broken oft there and said no 
more. 


It came to the passenger as he stood by 
the railing, watching the mist slide by, that 
the captain had not told him what happened 
after that, between him and Hathaway ot 
the Bras @Or Line. The 


passenger knew 


O44 


Hathaway, and he knew some of his methods. 
And when the rapids were past and he had 
returned to the wheel-house ke brought it 
up, a little curiosity in his tone. 

The captain smiled at him. 

“What'd I do?” he repeated. “I 
turned and walked out 0’ his office, without 
waiting to hear more. And the next week 
I had bought the boat that’s under us now 

the John L. Cannon 1 called her. She 
was mortgaged up to her top rail. 1 owned 
the smoke stack, ye might say—or maybe 
just the smoke comin’ out of it.’ He cast 
a humorous glance up. “‘‘ TI pay for it any- 
way, and I reckon J own it. And nobody 
to give me orders—except Him up aloft.” 
He made a little reverent motion with his 
hand and laid it again on the wheel, turning 
it easily. . . . | own her, and I run her, and 
she’s never missed a day since. And there’s 
my two boys behind me He seemed 
to listen back through the fog. ‘ They're 
there—just as we used to plan it nights by 
the fire.” 


” 


He turned the wheel gently in his hands. 

“ [ve thought about it, a hundred times, 
what Hathaway said to me that day: ‘ We 
don't do business that way,’ he says... . 
I've prayed a number of times that I'd 
have a chance to pay him back 
could see how | felt about it. 
come convenient to the ord 
vet.” 


so’s’t he 
But it’s never 
to let me— 


The big face looking out from the wheel- 
house held no anger against the world—only 
kind of that things are 
hard and that there is room in the world for 
everybody. the turned a 
and a smile of amusement 

Back in the darker fog a 
overbearing note to gulp 
and grope along the river and come faintly 
to them. 

The captain lifted his eve. 

‘Hathaway's boat,” 

She carries the mail.”’ 

Hathaway didn’t to you, 
then ? ’ the little sur- 
“| thought you said you had your 
three boats.”’ 

“Yes. J 


planned one 


a understanding 


Presently face 
little, listening 
touched it. 


heavy, seemed 


he said briefly. 
out 


passenger, 


sell 
asked a 
prised 
got my three boats—same as I 
for Malcolm, and one for 
Wallace, and this one for Perey—when I’m 


done with her - He nodded towards the 
bow where a short, sturdy figure had come 
in sight and was gazing fixedly into the 


“*How is it, Percy?’ he asked. 
‘We can’t make it!’ said the boy 
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mist ahead. ‘ Percy’s only a boy yet,’’ said 
the captain; ‘‘ but he'll have this boat 
when his time comes.”’ 

“Did Hathaway get his three boats 
too ?’’ asked the passenger, a little curious. 

* Well, he hasn’t got ’em—not yet,”’ said 
the old man dryly. ‘‘ There don’t seem to 
be quite business enough for three boats 
—for him—not yet. 1 guess the /s/ander 
don’t more’n clear expenses, and he’s a 
close man—never lays out more overnight 
than he sees coming in next day. That’s 
the kind he is, and that’s the way he’s 
made his money—holding on to it till it 
fairly itched to get away from him... . 
So he’s never had but that one old boat he 
took away from me, as you might say.” 
The captain’s smile was genial. ‘“ Folks 
don’t travel in her much. They seem to 
like the Cannon line pretty well, and I 
guess we ship pretty much all the stuff be- 
tween here and Port Henry. There’s a few 
places where Hathaway holds mortgages 
and so on that give him their trade... . 
Hathaway offered to carry stuff pretty 
cheap one spell; but folks sort of got wind 
of what he was up to—and they stuck by 
me. They’re great folks for fair play, up 
this -vay. They like every man to have 
a chance, . . . The ZJslander carries the 
mail —but I guess that’s about all.” 

carries the mail, does she ? asked 
the passenger thoughtfully. 

Yes—Hathaway keeps 
for the mail right along.” 

““ How does he manage that ? ” asked the 
other. 

“ Well ” The captain’s shrewd eye 
rested on him a minute. Then it sought 
the bleak mist outside. 

““ How does anybody manage a Guv’ment 
contract ?’’ he asked dryly. 

The passenger laughed out. Then he was 
silent. Years of Government dealing and 
political intrigue seemed to descend upon 
him out of the mists. . . . And in the 
back of his head grew a suspicion that 
this very mail route had passed through 
his fingers not long since . . . a new con- 


the contract 


tract pending—for Hathaway? The de- 
tails were obscure in his mind. But he 


knew the contract had not been signed. 
It was waiting for him in Halifax with all 
the other contracts and the burden of 
business from which he had fled. 


He drew a long breath. He was going 


back to it a well man—and a free man. 
He would have a look at that contract 
before he signed it—for Hathaway. He 
squared his shoulders and studied the old 
face beside him a minute. 

“The Government demands good _ ser- 
vice,” he said slowly. ‘“‘ is the mail often 


late—like this?’ He motioned behind 
them where the hoarse note had come 
again. 

““Oh—she’ll make it—she'll make it,” 


said the captain cheerfully. 
it—if nothing hinders,” 
minute. 


‘She'll make 
he added after a 


“ Suppose something were to—hinder ? ” 

There was a little pause and the steamer 
forged ahead. 

“Well.” The captain’s tone was dry. 
““She’s missed the three-four 
times lately. ‘Ll suppose she'd be liable 
to lose her contract if it happened again.” 


express 


“Liable !’’ The passenger laughed a 
little. ‘‘ Two times would lose him his 


contract—if the Government knew !” 
“The Guv’ment is a little slow of hear- 

ing,” responded the captain dryly. “It 

takes a good while for news to travel to 


Halifax—especially bad news. . . . I 
reckon they'd have to take notice if she 
was late again—yes. But she 
won't be late—not if she can help it. 
Hathaway knows the law, and_ it’s his 
youngest boy that’s sailing her. Hatha- 


way sends ’em up here, one at a time, to 
Jearn the business, and they’ve done well, 
all of ’em, as far as sailing goes. This 
youngest one’s a little too cock-sure maybe. 
He takes risks—runs aground or some- 
thing. But he won’t take any more just 
now, | don’t believe—not any risks that 
he can see.” 

The old face looked at the grey curtain 
that moved past. 

“It would be a pretty good chance for 
you if he did,” suggested the other. His 
eyes, too, were on the grey curtain moving 
silently past. 

From behind it came a seeking, wraithlike 
call, and the captain’s hand on the cord 
sent back a muffled blast. . ‘* Mal- 
colm’s getting nervous,” he said, smiling. 
“ He’s never liked this part of the channel 
very well. He was with me once when he 
was quite a little chap, and we had a pretty 
close call, along ahead a 
ticklish place, and he gen’ally crowds up 


piece. It’s a 
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pretty near to his dad going through. I 
tell him he’ll scrape all the paint off his 
bow some day, crowding on me so. I don’t 
mind being rubbed astern a little, I tell 
him, but I'd be kind ©’ ’shamed to have 
him come sailing into Port Henry with the 
paint all wore off his nose.”” He chuckled 


softly. 

The passenger looked ahead into the 
mist—then he looked at the captain. “ Is 
there any real danger ?”’ he asked. It had 


not occurred to him that anything could 
happen to a boat on this inland waterway. 

“ Well—not any danger, so to speak,” 
said the captain reassuringly. ‘ It’s a mean 
piece of water—and, take it low tide and 
the wind just right, there’s a rock no boat 
would like to sail over—no boat with any 
draught to her. . . . I shouldn’t like to 
try it myself—and I guess 1 know that 
rock as well as anybody—as well as you 
could know anything ’t you never saw,” he 
added, with a dry chuckle. “ A few pounds 
of dynamite in the channel there ’d be a 
mighty good thing. If the Guv’ment would 
tend to it, Susan sleep easier nights.” 

“Why don’t you inform the Govern- 
ment ?”’ asked the passenger—almost irrit- 
ably, it seemed. 

“T have ‘informed’ ’em—and I’ve told 
‘em—how | have to figure on that rock 
days at a time. But they don’t seem to 
pay attention. Guv’ments move slow.” He 
eased the wheel a_ little. ‘ We'd been 
talkin’ about it this morning before you 
come in, Perey and me——’’ The captain 
nodded towards the figure in the bow that 
stood motionless, gazing into the mist. 
“We'd been talkin’ about the channel and 
the way the tide’s running—Percy has an 
idea we won't make it to-day—I do’ no’s 
we shall, myself 


1 don’t feel just sure.” 

“Shall you wait for the tide ?”’ 

“No-o. We for the tide, iT 
reckon.’ The captain turned a puzzled face 
to him and laughed out. Fact is, 1 don’t 
know what I’m going to do... . I’m 
Waiting to be told,”’ he added simply, after 
4 minute. 

The hoarse note of the Jslande 
again through the fog, the 
turned to him quickly.‘ Can 
if—if you can’t?” he asked. 

The captain shook his head. 
draws heavier’n we do. But Tom 
Way won't wait for the tide. 


won't wait 


sounded 
and passenger 
she make 
“She 
Hatha- 
. | reckon 


he’ll try it.” The captain seemed turning 
it over in his mind. “If the fog lifts and 
he sees where he is he won’t dare go for’ard 
or back. If it don’t lift he’ll drive on to that 
rock—sure as fate!” 

The passenger laughed softly. “If the 
fog lifts he’s caught in the channel—till the 
tide comes up. If it doesn’t lift he’ll stick 
on a rock. He’s caught either way, so far 
as I can see.” 

The boy at the bow had turned suddenly 
and flashed a look to the wheel-house and 


lifted his hand in a quick gesture. 
The old man’s face grew grim. ‘ Percy 
sees things, some the way I do—without 


really seein’ ’em,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘ We 
know, a good many times, what’s going to 
happen—before it fairly comes. . . . Some- 
times I think he’s got more head than any 
of us. I'd trust him to do things I wouldn’t 
risk doing myself. I couldn’t say more 
than that,” he added after a minute. 
The passenger felt he was speaking of 
something in particular—something that 
waited ahead there in the mist perhaps. 
The boat moved evenly forward, 
and the parted mists drew along her sides 
like vast curtains. The passenger’s eyes 
followed them dreamily. The old man at 
the wheel might have been a seer, sailing to 
unknown worlds, and the youth at the bow 
was new power and strength. The mists 
were full of portent and strange vision. 
The captain’s deep voice chimed in with 
the mood. ‘‘ There has just been once, in 
all the years I’ve sailed, that 1 didn’t dare 
risk it. That was one day, twelve years ago, 
come August—just about such a day as 
this. And Hathaway’s boat coming up 
behind—just as she is now. His oldest boy 
was sailing her—suthin’ seemed to make 
him keep behind me that morning. | 
reckon it was lucky he did.” The captain 
smiled a little. ‘‘ We came creepin’ along 
up in the fog and into the channel... . 
| hadn’t ever known for sure about that 
rock—she ain’t charted—don’t need to be, 
once in a dozen years. . . . But take the 
wind and the tide just right—the way they 
was running that morning. . . . I come 
creepin’ along in, and all of a sudden some- 
thing come right up in my throat—and 
Somebody’s hand on the wheel took hold. 
. . . I didn’t do it. I didn’t know there 
was any danger, or which way to go. But 
there 1 was, alone in the wheel-house and 
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backin’ into the fog, and Hathaway’s boat 
close behind me—1 give him four bells and 
waited a minute and eased away and went 
ahead a little. . . . I don’t know just 
how it was | come through! But 1 did 
and young Hathaway behind me.” 

“Was he scared ?”’ asked the passenger. 

“TL reckon he didn’t know anything was 
wrong,”’ said the captain. 

The was thoughtful. “ You 
don’t really know there’s a rock there... 
you say it isn’t charted ?” 

“ 1 got the chart for it all right—on the 
bottom of my boat. . . When she come 
into dry dock next time they showed me 
a place that ’d make you sick jest to look at. 
They made a good deal of fun of me—not 
knowing enough to pick up the channel 
buoys and so on. | didn’t mind ’em. 1 
was busy wondering who it was had steered 
her—and how He'd done it. . . . When 
we come out of the narrows young Hatha 
way sailed by me, pleased as Punch, carry- 
ing the mail,” added the captain with a 
twinkle. 

“And you let him, did you ? 

“Guv'ment had the right of way,’ 
respondec the captain dryly. “ [reckon 
Hathaway would pay the Guv'ment a little 
suthin’—if he had to—-just a little suthin’, 
rather than give up sailing into Port Henry 
every day ‘fore | He 
little. 

The resolve to have a look at Hathaway's 
contract deepened in the passenger's mind. 

“ Wasn't there any other way to go?" 
he asked. He found he had even less relish 
than before for the channel ahead, and this 
rock that the old captain seemed on such 
familiar terms with. 


passenger 


chuckled a 


“ There’s a clear passage along the MFore- 
side—yes—past the islands off there. It's 
a good deal longer—but it’s safe.” The 
captain’s voice held the word softly. His 
eye was on the boy in the bow, who had 
turned and coming swiftly towards 
them. He lowered the window. 

“Flow it, Percy?” he 

“We can’t make it!’ said the boy. 

The two faces looked at each other—as if 
voiceless words passed between them—and 
as the passenger watched the faces, strong 
and straight-eyed and keen with a look of 
mysticism far back in them—he saw that 
the gentle trust in the old face was replaced 
im the boy’s by a glint that leaped out. Te 


Was 


asked. 


had a sense of something like an electric 
flash that glimpsed past as the boy's eyes 
shot into the fog behind. ; 
“He'll try it!” said the boy. 
“ Yes, he'll try it,’ responded the cape 


tain. His eyes were narrowed to little 
lines, looking into the fog ahead. ‘“ The 


only way you could stop Tom Hathaway ’d 
be to grab his wheel away from him before 
he knew what wes up. Just grab his wheel 
the way mine was grabbed !’ 
The boy’s eves flashed to him— 
was silence between them 
“We'll have to see what 
the old 
channel, 


and there 


he does,” 
“ If he 
we take the channel 
and when | run her close 
you jump for her deck. . 
till you’re sure you can clear it 
hold her steady 


said 
takes the 
behind him 


man slowly. 


close as I dare 
. But not 
I shall 
and you take your time.” 
The boy nodded without speaking. His 
face was grave. 
He moved to the rail and stood looking 
into the fog 
The hoarse, groping note that had been 
coming nearer sounded astern, 
the captain turned the wheel gently. . . 
Out of the mists behind, and a little to the 
right, a dark hull drew alongside 
dirty craft seemed to the 
looking down on her deck as she crept past. 
From. the young 
face, with stubborn lines, looked out, and 
a little egotistic smile swept the John L. 
Cannon swiftly. 


close and 


a clumsy, 
she passenger 


wheel-house window a 


Ihe boy standing by the rail leaned far 
over 

“ Hallo, Tom! Better take the Fore- 
side this morning !”’ he called. 

fhe boat was drawing past, and_ the 
other looked at him with mocking smile 
Den't vou wish would!" he called 
tauntingly. 

Honest, Tom! Low tide—bad_ rock! 


Look out!’ He made a funnel of his hands, 
throwing his voice beyond the 
‘Want 
shouted. He 


noise of the 
boats. me come aboard he 
made a motion as if to 
spring to the rail, and ran alongside, look- 
ing down. 

The laughed back 
the wheel-house was past 


other ironically—and 
There had been 


three toots from the captain's whistle and 


three from the /slandey, she had 
ploughed ahead-——only her chugging comms 
fainthy back Phe passenger had a 


Os 


CANNON'S FLEET 


sense of something dark and uncanny— 
almost a-smell of dankness that came creep- 
ing up from the water and enveloped them 
as she slipped by. 

A shiver ran through the boat beneath 
“hem—the engines reversed—and she backed 
way into the fog, churning the water in 
deafening, swirling waves about her. 

Ahead in the mist the great hull loomed 
up—and something clinging to the rail, that 
struggled and lifted itself—and the mists 
shut down again. 

They had only the whiteness of the boy’s 
face as it lifted itself above the rail—and 
vague shouts and hurrying forms. 

The captain’s gaze strained forward. 
There was a little smile on his grim lips. 
He was holding the boat against the current. 
The engines had ceased their clamour. 

Then in the whiteness where their eyes 
groped the shape became grey mist again, 
and funnel and smoke-stack and a dark 
plume of smoke trailing from the boat that 
was backing slowly towards them with 
short, angry putts. 
great smile came to the captain's face, 
and a bell sounded below. The engines 
began their work, backing again before the 
oncoming hull. 


‘I'd give a good deal to know Percy’s 
holding her wheel,”’ muttered the captain 
as the boat ahead ceased drifting and stood 
fora moment clearly outlined—her clumsy 
stern not a boat-length away. . . . She 
moved forward a litthle—slowly—then faster 
—and the line of her side swept towards the 
right and the water churned behind her. 

The captain’s face relaxed. ‘* All right, 
Perey !"’ he said softly, as if the boy were 
beside him. ‘ All right—-go easy now 

He lifted his hand, and sharp toots 
sounded out. Irom behind came an answer- 
ing signal—and far astern another—and 
faint low ones from the hulking boat ahead. 

The captain laughed out. 
Fieet!’’ he said briefly. 

“It looks to me like Hathaway's F!cet !”’ 
said the passenger. ‘* A regular convoy for 
his mail!’ He laughed a little. Some- 
thing that had gripped his throat when he 
had seen the boy shoot through the air had 
settled down to easy, quiet breathing again 
a the engines moved steadily beneath 
them. 


“Cannon's 


A boat-length away, the /s/ander crept 
up the narrow channe! that turned and 


twisted where the water swirled fast: in 
the fog behind he could hear the even 
chugging of the other boat, and behind that 
another, - In the mists, as they came 
and went about the little fleet making its 
way up the tortuous channel, the passenger 
was conscious of unseen dangers—rocks 
lurking in the current and swift shallows 
come safely through. And each hazard of 
danger was reflected in the face of the 
captain—a little glow of pride in the boy 
who was leading the fleet. . . . Suddenly 
the chann>l ahead opened out a little, and 
they saw the /s/andey swing sharply to the 
right into clear water. The captain turned 
his face with a big smile. 

“ Pretty good—for a boy!” said 
simply. 

Then his grip tightened on the wheel 
and he leaned forward . . . and the boat 
beneath them seemed to shiver a little and 
strain forward—and swept free, following 
the Islander into clear water. . . . The 
captain turned quickly, hearkening back 
over his shoulder. 

The passenger opened the door and 
stepped out. The fog was lifting, and 
through it he saw the nove of a boat cau- 
tiously lift itself clear of the rapids and 
swing into the main stream—and behind the 
first boat, another. 

He stood, watching the line of craft stream 
silently up the river. The sun had broken 
through the mists and shone hazily on the 
little fleet—three of them with glinting 
decks, the fourth sullen and dark, even in 
the sunlight. 

The captain had dropped the window of 
his wheel-house and stood with arms folded 
on the sill, looking out at the sunlit banks 
that swept past. 

The passenger leaned idly on the rail, 
watching the gulls and the shipping that 
began to appear far up the river, and faint 
glimpses of Port Henry in the distance. 
Hle glanced across to the wheel-house. 

Hathaway's on time with his mail!” 
he said, with an ironical motion of his hand. 
He crossed to the wheel-house. 

The captain's glance followed the gesture. 
He took a great watch from his pocket 
and glanced up at the sun. ‘ She’ll make it 
all right,” he said casually. 

The passenger smiled a_ little. The 
Lord gave you a pretty good chance to get 
even with Hathaway,”’ he said. 
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Captain Cannon glanced at him under 
shaggy brows. 

don’t care for many such chances,” he 
answered gruffly. 

His hands turned the wheel slowly. But 
his eyes were on the dark boat ahead. 
“T can’t make out even now—how it was 
she didn’t strike! ”’ he said. ‘‘ Percy must 
have made quick time to her wheel. . . . 
The most we’d hoped for was 't he could 
back her off and we could take the crew 
abeard—and the mail maybe. . . . I kind 
0’ thought I'd like to have a chance to carry 
the mail—just for once.” <A little smile 
touched the words. ‘‘ But there wasn’t any 
need of me. Percy brought her through 


all right.” There was quiet pride in the, 


tone. 

““ And saved the mail contract for Hatha- 
way !”’ laughed the passenger. 

Captain Cannon stared a little. Then his 
lips smiled, 

“Mail contract !’’ he said slowly. ‘ Ye 
didn’t suppose we've been thinking about 
mail contracts, did 

“Why not ?) You had only to let him run 
aground—stay there—miss the express—— 

The captain’s smile was sunny and a little 
pitying, it seemed to the passenger, as it 
swung past him towards the /s/ander steam- 
ing ahead. 

““Run aground’!” said shortly. 
“ That rock there would ’a’ stove a hole 
in her before you could think twice! She's 
rotten, man! Old Hathaway’s  skimped 
and saved on her till she’s a joke for rats ! 
That’s the way he’s grown rich—savin’ on 
boats—boats and men’s lives! he added 
significantly. 

The passenger started a little and looked 
at the dark boat. “ You think she would 
have gone down if she'd struck ? 

“ Like lead!” said the captain. ‘ Like 
a piece of old junk, Every man aboard her 
has been nigh-hand to death this morning.” 

“Your boy too, then ?”’ 

Percy ? 


Yes, he took his chance with 
the rest,’’ said the captain simply. 

He drew out his watch and glanced at it, 
and up at the sun. The boat ahead had 
quickened speed. ‘ We'll just about make 
the express if we hurry a little,” he said. 

The engines began to burr, the screws 


thrust far down, and the boat moved swiftly 
up the river; and behind her, in the sun- 
light, moved two other boats, trim and clean- 
lined—Cannon’s’ Fleet under full steam 
And ahead of them the /s/ander, carrying 
the mail to Port Henry and the express, 
held the right of way. 


Ten days later, in his office in Halifax, the 
passenger signed papers and read _ petitions 
and glanced up now and then to where a 
bit of green foliage showed through the 
open window. The tan was still on his 
face, and the hand that signed the papers 
was firm and steady. Through the outer 
office a rumour had spread that there was 
an overhauling of boat service and the mail 
contracts. 

A secretary came in and laid before him 
a paper for signature. 

The passenger reached out for his pen. 
Then his hand paused and touched the 
paper and lifted it and turned it over. 

“What is this ?’’ he asked brusquely 
almost as if he had never seen it before— 
had never even heard of a mail route from 
Port Henry to Morroway. 

The secretary glanced down in surprise 
“ Nothing important, sir—only a small mail 
contract for one of the provinces.” 

“TT see!’ A little smile played on the 
passenger’s lips as his eye ran over the lines. 
It seemed a satisfactory outcome of the 
machinery he had set in) motion imme- 
diately on his return home. And as he read 
he saw again the misty shores of the river 
and a great kindly face looking from a 
wheel-house window. He dipped his 
pen in ink and signed his name with firm 
hand and blotted it. 

“No sort of pull behind it, T suppose ¢ 
he said casually, as he handed it back to the 
secretary. 


The secretary could almost have fancied 
there was alittle humorous twinkle in 
the eye bent so keenly upon him. 

He glanced down again at the paper be- 
tween them. ‘ Why, I don’t think so, sir. 
He's a very fair sort of man, they say— 
this Captain Cannon that’s got it. He owns 
a number of boats 


‘Cannon’s Fleet’ they 
call it, up and down the coast, 1 under- 
stand.” 
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PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS 


A Scheme to Save the Nation’s Most Valuable Asset 


JUDGE HENRY NEIL 


(in an Interview with Helen K. MacDonald) 


WHAT “ PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS ” 


MEANS 


Instead of helping the mothers in the old way, by means of Poor Law Relief, 


by boarding the children out, or putting them into institutions or orphanages, 


Judge Neil advocates paying the mothers to maintain the children in their own 


homes. He claims that it is simpler, better—and much more economical. 


HEN Judge Henry Neil, of Chicago, 
first came to this country to plead 
the cause of the orphan child, | 

sought him out. I did so for two reasons. 
One was that as a journalist it was my 
duty to hear what the prophet of any 
new movement had to say in his own 
detence. And the other reason was that, 
asa woman, | wanted to see for myself 
what sort of a man this was who, be- 
lieving passionately in the rightness of 
Mothers’ Pensions, had in a record space 
ot time achieved one of the finest reforms 
ever introduced in the world’s legislative 
history. 


A Boon to One Hundred Thousand 

This isn’t fancy writing. It is fact. 
The scheme that has given back to thousands 
ot mothers their courage and self-respect, 
that has given to one hundred thousand 
little American children the infinitely tender 
joys of home-life and mother-love, is a great 
thing. L wanted to see this man who had 
planted the seed which in so short a season 
has reaped such a rich harvest of national 
wealth and happiness. 

For happy, well-cared-for children are a 
*ource of far greater national wealth for 
the future than all the richest mines of the 
West 


And | found 


as one always finds behind 
Had Judge 
Neil not taken up the cudgels on behalt of 


peor mothers he must have interested him- 


ffeat thing, a great man. 


seli in some other big reform. Tor he is in 
the zenith of his powers as a thinking man 
and as a constructing, organising force. 
Such a force could not have been crushed ; 
it must have found anoutlet. And thousands 
of mothers born under the banner of the 
Stars and Stripes are blessing that memor- 
able day when Judge Neil sat in the Juvenile 
Court in Chicago and heard sentence pro- 
nounced upon the woman who, accused of 
the crime of poverty, had her five children 
torn from her arms and sent away to in- 
stitutions where she would never again see, 
touch, or handle the children she had borne. 
That day was a turning point in the history 
ot the United States. The law which could 
enforce such inhuman orders was wrong. 
Henry Neil took it upon himself to set that 
wrong law Tight, with what success all 
America, and especially every fatherless 
child in those enlightened States which have 
adopted his Mothers’ Pensions scheme, 
knows. 

Looking upon the terrible child poverty 
which exists in this country in a more 
ghastly, hideous form than it ever has ex 
isted, or, [ hope, ever will exist, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, U felt inclined to grudge 
the Judge to America. But when I went 
to see him, one sunny morning, at St. Enoch 
Hotel, Glasgow, his headquarters during 
his Scottish campaign, | tound there was no 
sense in being jealous ; for by the strongest 
ties of blood and afiection is Judge Neil 
bound to Glasgow. 
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THE QUIVER 


We had been talking of his Mothers’ 
Pensions movement, and of how he hoped 
to so enforce its need upon the British people 
that they would follow the example ot 
America and introduce it with all speed as 
a legislative measure in this country. 


On the Edge of Starvation 

“You need Mothers’ Pensions here.’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You have thousands of children 
living upon the very edge of starvation in 
Glasgow. Sixty years ago you had child 
poverty, a soul-destroying poverty 
which there was no escape. This is true, 
for | have heard my mother talk otf it. 
And my mother knew.” 

The Judge rose abruptly from the table 
and walked over to the window, where he 
stood for a moment looking down upon the 
busy humming square Then he 
came back, and in a voice choked with 
emotion he told me this strange little 
romance of his mother's early days. 

““My mother grew up here,’ he 
“born to poverty and hunger. She was 
an orphan child, and sixty years ago she 
peddled milk through the Glasgow streets. 
She struggled along with no one to help, 
no one to care for her—and so she grew up. 
At the age of eighteen she emigrated to 
America to try her luck in the New World. 
In Laurence, Massachusetts, she met a 
young Glasgow man named Neil. They fell 
love, married, and later was born. 
Now, fifty years afterwards, I have come 
back to Glasgow, to the very streets where 
my mother suffered in her poverty and 
loneliness, and my mission is to plead the 
cause of the orphan child. 

“Strange, isn't it? These streets 
old memories for me. And by those 
memories of my mother in her bitter 
hood, I want to make the lot of every little 
fatherless girl or boy less bitter. I want 
to rouse Britain to the realisation of what 
a wonderful dispenser of 
scheme of Mothers’ 


from 


below. 


said ; 


he 
very 
girl 


happiness this 
Pensions is, 


Eliminate Child Poverty 

“For wherever you have Pensions tor 
Mothers you eliminate child poverty. I 
shall always thank my good friend Bernard 
Shaw for that wonderful epigram of his 
I asked him to an article on this 
scheme of imine, and he did it: gladly, for 
he is a firm believer in the virtues of Mothers’ 


write 
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Pensions for healing many of the gre: 
social sores trom which the world :s suttering, 
the sores of juvenile crime, sundcred homes, 
and broken mother hearts, or the sore oj 
unnatural, institution-raised children. Well, 
Shaw wrote an article. And this wes the 
first sentence: ‘ Child poverty is the only 
kind of poverty that matters.’ That, | 
think, is one of the truest things ever 
written. A man ora woman can get overa 
season of lack of wealth. But child poverty! 

it stunts their physical growth; it sears 
their souls; they never get over it. Th 
child cradled in hunger and reared in want 
carries some of that early bitterness to the 
grave.” 


The Mother's Divine Right 

Judge Neil has a firm belief in the divine 
right of the mother. He thinks that a 
mother at the head of her little household, 
bringing them up, looking after their com- 
fort and happiness, with enough money 
coming in to keep care from Carving wrinkles 
on her face and enabling her to enjoy lie, 
can surely instil into children ot 
hers something that no other person can 
she can fire them with ambition, set their 
hearts aflame with love and devotion, make 
them long to grow up so that they can fight 
her battles and her a grand time 
Find out the ambition of every poor child 
in the country; it is, in nine cases out of 
ten, to give that overworked mother a silk 
dress and see her sitting with folded hand:, 
like a lady. The mother has the power ot 
quickening the impulses of her child ; she 
stirs his ambition. And if at first they are 
directed towards giving the mother a more 
care-tree lite, ambitions out- 
wards and onwards ; they swerve trom love 
and devotion of mother and home to love 


those 


give 


these swell 


and devotion ot State and of country. 
The dreams visioned at a mother’s knee 
may help through time to emancipate 4 
nation. As an instance of this, Judge Neil 


told a story of the Prime Minister and ol 
Pharaoh’s daughter, who found Moses 
the bulrushes. 


No Prime Ministers Here 

day.’ Judge Neil said, 
the large Poot 
schools in London where over three hundred 
boys were being cared for at the ratepayel> 


One was 


gomg over one ot Law 


expense. Lhe superintendent was explain 
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PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS 


ing all the advantages which the orphan 
boys enjoyed ; I asked him. ‘ What do you 
ieach the boys here ?' 

“Maybe he was annoyed at my inter- 
ruption of his regular speech to visitors, 
for he said shortly, ‘ Well, we don’t teach 
them to be Prime Ministers.’ 

“T said, ‘ You don’t teach them to be 
Prime Ministers. What do you teach them ? ' 

“And 
said, ‘Well, 
we teach them 
to earn an 
honest living.’ 

wondered 
as I looked at 
that group ol 
three hundred 
boys if there 
might not be 
one there who, 
it left at home 
wih his own 
mother, would 
nt only have 
been taught to 
earn an honest 
living, but also 
to be Prime 
Minister. 

“The 
Mothers’ Pen 
sionever granted 
is mentioned in 
the Bible. You 
remember the 
Story of how 
Pharaoh's 
daughter found 
ihe little child 
Moses in the 
bulrushes in a Judge 
basket, how she Henry NeiL 
sentior the 
duld’s own mother and said, ‘ Take this 
child and care for it, and | will pay thee 
thy wages." And Moses’ mother took care 
at her own child, and receiveda Mothers’ 
Pension. She inspired the boy with hope 
and ambition and a desire to fight for 
_ right as only a mother can; and Moses 
‘came the Prime Minister, and led his 
people out of slavery into treedom. 


The Example of Pharaoh’s Daughter 


She was a wise woman, was Pharaoh's 


daughter,” Judge Neil went on; ‘ and it 
has taken us all these thousands of years 
to copy her grand example and let the 
mothers have a pension which will enable 
them to bring up their children in the best 
way in the world—the mother’s way.”’ 

In this country we are much more slow 
<o move than in America. Our methods 
are older; we think in a more conservative 
manner. We 
are inclined to 
argue that be- 
cause a_ thing 
has been so for 
a hundred years 
or so, that it 
should go on 
being so until 
the end of time. 
We pride our- 
selves on how 
we take care of 
the  fatherless 
children, We 
put them into 
orphanages or 
poorhouses and 
promptly forget 
all about them, 
or board 
them out with 
anyone but 
their own 
mothers, the 
only persons in 
the world who 
would welcome 
them with open 
arms. 

“Your system 
here,” Judge 

Neil says, re 
minds me of the 
methods we em 

ployed in New York for caring for depenr- 
dent children. It was shown that the pri- 
vate charity organisations, of which there 
are 6,000 in New York, collecting some six 
million dollars a year, had a system like this : 
They would take Mrs. A’s children from 
her and board them with Mrs. B; then they 
would take Mrs. B's children away from 
her, because she was too poor to support 
them, and board them with Mrs. C; and 
they would take Mrs. C’s children away 
from her and board them with Mrs. A. 
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THE QUIVER 


The theory was that poverty should be 
severely punished, and that no mother 
should be allowed to have the companionship 
of her own children when she was too poor 
to support them. 

“ All this is changed now,” he went on ; 
in the United States we use the Mothers’ 
Pension plan of hiring mothers to take care 
of their own children. Why does not 
Britain do the same ? 


Mother and Child Tragedies 

“In Britain your papers are full of 
mother and child tragedies. Only the other 
day in Glasgow a woman was brought up 
in Court for stealing some crockery from the 
place where she worked. She was a widow 
with five children, and was employed as a 
waitress in a fashionable city restaurant. 
Her wages were thirteen shillings per week, 
with breakfast, dinner, and tea, a sum that, 
with prices so high as they are at present, 
could not keep one woman decently, far 
less a family of five. So to help to still the 
pangs of hunger of her starving little family, 
that poor distracted mother had been com- 
pelled to steal some of the food from the 
restaurant kitchen and to carry it home, 
concealed under her jacket. at night. The 
dishes in which the food was contained were 
missed, and traced to the unfortunate 
waitress. She pleaded guilty, and when 
her pathetic history was known the Judge 
admonished, not the mother, but the firm 
who employed her for paying such starvation 
wages. If that Judge had added a remark 
to the effect that the only way to deal with 
the case was to pay a Mothers’ Pension to 
the prisoner he would have gone a great 
step in the right direction. 


Turned the Gas On 

“ There was another case a few days ago 
in which a poor mother, driven to despera 
tion by the unequal fight, had shut the 
doors and the windows of her little home, 
and after turning the gas full on, lay dowa 
on the bed with her little thirteen-year-old 
hoy, a‘ grand little lad,’ as she called him 
in her last pathetic letter. They were dis- 
covered the following day, both dead--the 
grand little lad, who one day might have 
cone ood work in the world, 
mother. There was neither food 
in the house. I am tired out,’ she wrote ; 
‘| have tried to get work and tailed. 


and his 


nor coal! 


Every- 


thing seems to be against me, and I could 
not battle against the tide any longer,’ 
God only knows the agony of that mother’s 
mind before she did that awful deed. 

“A Mothers’ Pension would have saved 
that woman, as it would have saved her 
grand little :on. 


The Double Job is Too Much 

““No woman can undertake the double 
job of going out to work through the day 
to provide food for her children, and then 
coming home at night to look after them. 
Children need a lot of looking after: a 
mother has to be always on the job, cooking, 
washing, sewing, and mending, if her children 
are to have a chance to grow up to be 
strong and useful men and women. If in 
addition to all this, the tasks she willingly 
and lovingly undertakes, she is called upon 
to take over the father’s job as well, then 
she is asked to do something superhuman. 
The double job is ‘oo much, and she breaks. 
In the United States we have Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
horse is guarded against breaking down, 
and when he breaks, if break he does, he 
must be cared for. It has made me some- 
times call the things I have asked for in 
the Mothers’ Pensions plan ‘ Horses’ Rights 
for Mothers.’ 


The Cheapest Way, after all 

““More fathers are dying now than ever 
before, and therefore 
suffering. If you help the mothers in the 
old way, by means of Poor Law Relief, of 
boarding the children out, or ot putting 
them into institutions or orphanages, you 
thrust upon the taxpayer an immense 
burden. No matter how help the 
mother it comes upon the taxpayer. But 


more mothers are 


you 


if you help the mother by the only sane 
method, by means of Mothers’ 
you help her more economically 
cheaper to maintain the children in their 


Pensions, 
For it 18 


own home, under the care of their own 
mother, than it is any other way. The 
natural mother is a born manager. She 


plans and cooks and sews for her own little 
brood, entirely happy Her natura! mother 
instinct pushes out in all directions, making 
much out of little, working in the present. 
the And_ all this 
happiness is smashed, the sacred lamp ; 
throush 


dreaming of future. 


maternity, which burned bravely 
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PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS 


the darkest hours, is quenched whenever 
her children are taken away trom her. 
“Pensions for children are just as im- 
portant as pensions for the aged. Perhaps 
they are more important. Old Age Pensions 
temper the winds of adversity to those who 
have battled with and survived the storms 
of life; Young Age Pensions throw a cloak 


round those poor young souls who are 
setting forth into the same storm. 
“One of the immediate results cf the 


war will be an attempt to raise great insti- 
tutions and orphanages all over the Country 
for the reception of the fatherless victims 
of the war. All charity will 
endorse the raising of barrack-like 
buildings for the imprisonment of tender 
little ones, for organised charity is always 
on the side of the institution and against 
sane and humane ways of dealing with the 
destitute. Already in children 
are being taken away from their mothers 
by the thousand, incarcerated in asylums, 
while their put to 
factory hands. This separation is a settled 


organised 
these 


Germany 


mothers are work as 
policy, but it is a blind and a bad policy, 
and if continued, Germany, or any other 
country which adopts it, will be defeated, 
not by its enemies on the battle line, but 
by the assassination of mother love at home, 
by the transformation of the sott woman 
with the home instinet into the hard, coarse 
larm or factory hand. 
must 


Any national lite 
motherhood and the home. 
Loyalty and love ot the Homeland cannot 
be cultivated among children raised where 
mother-care and mother-love are displace | 
by machine-like discipline and routine. 


rest on 


Keep Faith with Fallen Fathers 

“T cannot,’ Judge Neil said earnestly, 
‘insist too strongly upon this point. Great 
tlorts will be made to convince people that 
itis better to take dependent fatherless 
thildren away from their mothers and raise 
tem in institutions, on the plea that a 
‘tonger parental control than the mothers’ 


is necessary. 
wrong, 


This plea in the first place is 
many fathers do more harm 
than good to their children ; and it has been: 
proved again and again that widows, even 
where there has been a struggle for existence, 
rear splendid families unaided by the 
fathers’ influence. Apart from this, how- 
ever, in sending little ones to institutions 
we are destroying all that is finest in these 
children, and we are breaking faith with 
the tathers who gave their lives in defence 
of their little homes. Orphanages and in- 
stitutions, no matter how cleverly managed 
or how scientifically organised, will not 
repair the evils of war; they will intensify 
them, for the children reared in these places 
are not normal. 


for 


The Home-Reared are the Best 

“ Children reared in orphanages will never 
become of the same value to the State as 
home-reared children. For whereas’ the 
home encourages freedom of thought and 
initiative, the institution these 
qualities. Individuality gives much 
trouble im an institution, and therefore it 
is crushed ; the children turned out are afl 
of one pattern, and the sensitive, highly- 
strung child suffers intensely. But 
nations at all times have owed all that was 
highest and best in their legislative edifice 
and national lite to those great souls with 
freedom of thought and expression and in- 
dividuality and courage. Nations cannot 
continue without men of these character- 
istics at the helm. And by putting children 
into asylums you are damming the fount 
from which is to flow the future hope and 
inspiration of the race. 

* No one can foster these beautiful and 
necessary qualities like the natural mother. 
It is inborn in her to draw out all that is 
finest in her child. 
economically independent. her a 
Mothers’ Pension and save the race from 
ruin. It is the only way, the best way, 


represses 


too 


ali 


make her 


Give 


Therefore 


the sane way, and the way of humanity 
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THE SOUL 
SUSAN YELLAM 
HA. lachell 


THE START OF THE STORY 


Tur story opens in the village church at Nether- 
Applewhite. Overlooking the chancel is the Squire's 
pew, so arranged that the Squire can see and be 
seen by all the congregation. On this particular 
Sunday in June, tory, all eves in the church are 
concentrated upon the Squire’s only son, Lionel, 
who has brought with him his voung wife, Jovee, 
the daughter of Mr. Hamlin, the parson. Among 
the “ free’ pews in the nave is one known as the 
“Yellam” pew. Sunday after Sunday, ot 
shine, Susan Yellam and her son Alfred occupied 
this pew. She is a woman of tremendous personality, 
who has buried a husband and three children. All 
her hopes are now concentrated on Altred 

Among the parson’s servants higher up the aisle 
Susan notices a new maid, a sweet, modestly dressed 
girl, obviously town-bred. Alfred also notices het 

not once, but often After church he admits 
that he knows her name —Fanev Broomtield 

As the village carrier, Alfred knows evervbody, 
and the previous Thursday he had driven Faney to 
the Vicarage. On the Sunday afternoon he calls 
at the Vicarage, and the acquaintance ripens 

On the following Sunday afternoon Susan is 
entertaining Mrs. Mucklow, her brother's wite, when 
Altred brings Faney in. The young girl makes 
a good impression, although she looks slight and 
trail. 

A happy month follows, while 


Altred 


eourts 


Faney Incidentally he also breaks with tradition 
and replaces his old van by a new motor-"bus. Upon 
a never-to-be-forgotten Sunday in July takes 


Faney upon the river, and ‘there, secure trom prying 
eves, he makes his avowal And, far away, in a 
great palace, men were plotting Armageddon. 


CHAPTER V 
Uncle 


VERYBODY Nether-Applewhite 
called Habakkuk Mucklow * Uncle.” 

In all villages remote from what 

we call civilisation there may be 
found men like him, loose-limbed, loose- 
tongued, easy, pleasure-loving, quick-witted 
in what concerns others, strangely slow to 
yrapple with their own opportunities, always 
at the merey of their wives and venially 
dependent upon them. Uncle was the best 
thatcher in the countryside. He might have 
been busy all the time, but tt was known 


that he vefused disdainfutly the mor 
primitive forms of his work; he never 
touched barns or stack- On the other 
hand, he was artistically eager to. tackle 


the decorative thatching which ts still to be 


found in Wiltshire. Although he was older 
than his sister, Mrs. Yellam, and past sixty, 
he still ran atoot with the hounds, and 
carned handsome tips as an independent 
harbourer cf deer. During many vears, 
also, he had been “beater” to old Captain 
Davenant, who took out a_ forest licence 
from the Crown which afforded him three 
days’ rough shooting a week, from October 
till the end of January. Nobody in those 
parts knew the northern half of the New 
Forest better than Habakkuk Mucklow. 


Like all his family, he was an upstanding 
fellow, a six-footer, and finely proportioned 
with a cheerful red face, cleanly-shaven savé 
for a wisp of grey whisker which he sported 
high on his cheek after the fashion adopted 


by the Iron Duke, whom Habakkuk vener- 
ated as the greatest of Englishmen. Had 
you told him that his hero came irom i 


iand he would not have believed it. 

Uncle loved creature comforts, and could 
carry more strong ale without showin3 
than any man in the parish. Very wisel\ 
he had married Jane Rockley, who, in he! 
time, had served a long apprenticeship «il 
Pomfret Court as scullery-maid, and the n 
kitchen-maid, becoming tinally cook 1n thal 
handsome establishment jane Mucklow 
ruled Habakkuk through his stomach, and 
he was well aware of this, and rebelled con- 
stantly against what he considered to be an 
abuse of power. 
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“Womentolk,” he would remark, “don't 
wage honourable warfare. They hits below 
the belt, they do. When my old ’ooman 
vets miffed wi’ me, | notices a tremenjous 
diflerence in my victuais.” 

Uncle had pipeclay in’ his” marrow 
During his hot vouth he had taken the 
Queen's shilling after a poaching affair, and 
served some five years with the colours of 


the county) regiment. He had not sce 
active service, but he allowed straneers vw 
believe that he was a great Warrior. Pos 


sibly the discipline of the parade ground 
had made him swear to take life easily for 
the rest of his days. 

Captain Davenant spoke of him as a 
“character.” Che word “card” was not 
known in Nether-Applewhite. 

Uncle loved two persons nearly as much 
as himself —bis sister Susan and his nephe« 
Altred. \\ hen the news ot Altred’ ;envaye 
ment became known to him he expressed 
yreat interest and pleasure, drinking the 
health of prospective yroom bride in 
much ale and cidet \lfred brought the 
blushing Fancy to Uncle's cottage, and re 
ceived the felicitations which the good looks 
of the young woman warranted, 

Uncle had sentimental views about the 
married state not shared by his wife. As he 
kissed Fancy, he said solemnly 

“’Tis a great venture. We all likes a dip 
into the lucky bay. And it do seem to me, 
Alferd, as you've pulled a prize.” 

Mrs. Mucklow snitfed. She, too, kissed 
Fancy, but uttered a warning note 

“Marriage ain’t what some folks crack it 
up tobe, my girl. But Ive not a word agen 
courtship. Your uncle, as is to be, fol 
lered me about like a doy for three yeats, 
and I own up truthful ‘twas the happiest 
ume o’ my lite.” 

Uncle langhed cheerily 

“T be your ola dog still, 
ready for a bone.”’ 

Mrs. Mucklow nodded, looking whims 
cally at Fancy. 


ane, and allers 


“You hear that, my girl?’ ‘Tis the bone 
they look for A man’s heart hes in his 
stomach. Feed up Alferd so long as he 


behaves himself. 


| says nothing about the 
power 


praver, seein’ as generally speak- 
my most powertul prayers been 
euswered as | could wish, but fasting do 
Wwonnertul work, especialiy wi? men.” 

Uncle laughed ayain. 

Marriage, however, seemed reasonably re 
mote. Fancy wished to make good” in het 
new place. Alfred, very comfortable at 
home, intended to work hard for a vear at 
least, laying the solid foundation of a busi 
Ness likely to be bigger than he had eve 
dreamed it to be. Mrs. Yellam, moreover, 
poken quite plainly sensib!y to 
ler son, 


"She be a sweet maid, Alferd, but tarribls 
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spindlin’, a slip 
her years.” 

Twenty-two, Mother,” 

‘lL knows that. And L minds that. ber 
mother died, pore soul, when Fancy was 
born. A bottle-baby: and I never did hold 
wi that. Don’t ‘ee look so glum. She be 
plumper a’ready. Pa’son gives his maids 
yood plain food, and our air blowing over 
downs be better nor strong ale tor such as 
she.” 

‘You do love her, Mother? ” 

“In course | do, and I’m doing my duty 
by her and you when I tells ’ce that she ain't 
marriage-ripe, nor likely to be for many 
months to come. If | was only thinking o’ 
myself, my son, I'd be laying out vour wed- 
ding sheets this day. Squire and me has 
many things in common, and this afore all: 
we likes to see red-cheeked little ‘uns 
coming on,’ 


muslin, and youns for 


‘You're a wonderful, far-seeing woman. 
Fair aching I am for her, the pretty dear, 
but wait we must for matrimonial joys, and 
wait we shall. That’s certain.” 

To his surprise, she laid her strong hands 
upon his shoulder and kissed him solemnly : 
demonstrations rare indeed with her, which 
provoked sun rise. 

*“Whv, Mother!” 

She said slowly 4 

*You be all | have, Alferd, and a son to 
be proud of as never was. | be far-seein’. 
‘Tis a gift o’ God. Biding for happiness, 
in the right Christian spirit, generally brings 
it, but not allers—not allers.” 

With a sigh she turned to her daily work, 
and he went, thoughtfully, to his, 

July glided away peacefully. Wars and 
rumours of wars reached few ears in 
Nether-Applewhite. The possibility of civil 
war in lreland disturbed Mr. Hamlin and 
provoked to wrath Sir Geoffrey Pomfret; 
the villagers remained blandly indifferent to 
anything outside the sphere of their own 
interests and activities. 

With the one exception of Uncle. 

Perhaps that old war-horse---for so he 
deemed himself to be nosed from afar the 
coming battles. More than likely he picked 
up chance words dropped by Captain 
Davenant, once a Guardsman, who rented 
two miles of fishing on the Avon, preserves 
under Uncle’s watchful eve. The captam 
predicted war with Germany as inevitable. 
Uncle, like his wife, couid be trusted to 
repeat what he heard with sundrv additions 
peculiarly his own. In the aie-house he told 
his cronies what he knew and much more. 

Twill be a nice old how-dy-do; and 
it mads me to think that time, as the saving 
goes, have laid me by the heels. The 
Kavser be bent on the job, and have been 
ever since they ancient davs, which [ recalls 
neht well, when he licked the Frenchies, A 
rare doin’ he give ‘em, to be sure.” 
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An old gaffer answered promptly, voicing, 
unwittingly, the general opinion: 

“*Tain’t none of our affair. I be sick to 
my stomach wi’ such flustratious talk. We 
English be the mightiest people on earth 
because we minds our own business. I don’t 
think rothing o’ foreigners; they be, one 
and all, so wonnerful peevish.” 

Uncle smiled genially. 

“Minds our own business, do us? I bain't 
so cocky sure o’ that, old friend. Speaking 
up for myself, and bigger fools have spoken 
in this ale-house, I be sartain sure that good 
money comes my way through minding other 
folks’ business. I was never one to think 
of myself.” 

“What a tale!” 

“The captain be a dry old. stick, but 
cracklin’ wi’ ripe wisdom, as | be. And he’s 
seen the world, as I have. Stay-at-home 
folk never look farther than their back- 
yards. TI takes a very wide view. Me and 
Lord Roberts have sized up this yere Kayser 
for what he be—a very bumptious, slam- 
bang, bold pirate; a grab-all as must be put 
in his place by we. And why? Because ’tis 
our duty and privilege to keep proper order. 
We had to down Krooger.” He trolled out 
lustily : 


“Good old Krooger’s dead. 
He cut ‘is throat 
Wi a piece 0” soap. 
Good old Krooger’s dead.” 


“Pll drink one more glass o’ ale afore I 
go homealong. Yes, my respectable, church- 
goin’ friends, we be on the eve o’ such 
battles as never was. And L[ couldn't hold 
up head amongst proper men if [I thought 
old England ’d keep out ©’ the scrap. I 
practises what preaches. three big 
sons—fair whoppers. If wanted, VIL see to 
it that they be amongst the first to go, and 
wi’ all my honest, generous soul [ wish | 
could go along wi’ ’en.” 

The publican, Wiiliam Saint, who served 
the ale, said sharply: 

“Your sons, Uncle, may have something 
to say about that.” 

Uncle stared at him disdainfully. Wil- 
liam Saint was of Nether-Applewhite, but 
he had begun a prosperous career as a foot- 
man at Pomfret Court. Uncle despised 
lackeys in his heart. And he detested what 
he termed “quality talk” from people who 
were not quality. William Saint spoke 
mincingly, which indicated cant and pros- 
perity. He was accused, not without reason, 
of holding Radical views, although, being 
a time-server, he voted Conservative in ac- 
cordance with the Squire’s wishes. Never- 
theless, Saint was not a man to be ignored 
or taken lightly. His tavern, the Sir John 
Barleycorn, did not engross all his activities. 
He had many small irons in the fire—bought 
and sold horses, dealt in corn and hav, and 
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farmed a few acres of land. In appearance 
he somewhat resembled Napoleon; the same 
massive jaw, the thin lips, the pale com- 
plexion and brooding brow. Under his 
management a small ale-house was becom- 
ing a rival of the principal inn, the Pomfret 
Arms. He catered for a_ better class of 
customer than his predecessor. And he saw 
possibilities in a tavern, happily situated in 
the middle of the village, overlooking the 
Avon, a comfortable house of call, clean 
outwardly and within, heavily-thatched, pic- 
turesque enough to catch the eye and beguile 
the fancy of the ubiquitous motorist. 

Uncle drank his ale before he answered 

Saint. The mighty draught restored his 
yood-humour. 
_ “Maybe. I listens to all men, and suffers 
fools and knaves as gladly as King Solomon. 
The Kayser be spoiling for a big fight wi’ 
we. You be on the side 0’ peace, William 
Saint, and there’s many to keep ’ee com- 
pany. I don’t blame ’ee. your ignor- 
ance. The country be full 0’ just such men 
as you, wi’ their eyes glued to their own 
tills and counters, mindin’ their own busi- 
ness, pore souls! and puffed up wi’ conceit.” 
He paused, and concluded impressively: 
“We be teetotally unprepared, and there 
be millions over yonder a-waiting and a- 
longing to stick us like so many fat hogs. 
I wish ’ee, one and all, good night.” 

Uncle cocked his bowler- a genuine Billy 
Coke hat, with Lock’s historical name on a 
much-soiled lining (the bowler had belonged 
to Captain Davenant) at a martial angle, 
and strode to his cottage, whistling “Garry- 
owen.” When out with the foxhounds he 
wore a stained red coat, another sometime 
hartoy of the captain's, surmounting well- 
cut breeches and gaiters, once again part of 
a generous employer's wardrobe. He was 
wearing the breeches and gaiters to-day, but 
his mind had wandered from sport to war. 
Tremendous military ardour :possessed him. 
By the luck of things, on leaving the ale- 
house he encountered Lionel Pomfret return- 
ing from fishing. Lionel had a great affec- 
tion for Uncle, although he knew him to be 
a poacher on the sly. Uncle hailed him 
with respectful veniality, reasonably assured 
that five minutes’ talk with t’ young Squire 
meant more war news and a shining half- 
crown. On such occasions he emploved a4 
formula rarely known to fail to open either 
hearts or purses. 

“How well ’ee look, Master Lionel! And 
Lard bless ’ee, 1 was thinkin’ of ’ee as you 
turned carner. Any fish this fine evening! 

Lionel Pomfret opened his creel and dis- 
played a nice brace and a half. But Un le 
was in no mood to talk of trout. He had 
more notable fish to fry. =e 

“What be they Frenchies doing, sir? 

Lionel answered gravely 

“T hear that twenty thousand Germans 
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have been repulsed at Nancy, but i don’t 
believe it, Uncle.” 


“No more don’t I, Master Lionel. These 
be troublous times.” 

Lionel nodded. 

“Be we coming in: ” 

“Dash it, we can’t keep out.” 

“What I[ says exzactly. The Rads_ be 


kickin’ up a fine hullabaloo—a very dirty, 
timorsome lot. And bound to crawl down 
the pole bimeby.” 

“France is invaded,” said Lionel. 

“Quick work, sir.” 

“Quick? After forty years’ elaborate pre- 
paration? This thing is horribly serious, 
Uncle. I’m wondering what they think 
about it in the village.” 

“T can tell ’ee, no man better. ’Tis none 
o’ their business, they thinks. Such shame- 
less ignerunce makes wiser folk value their 
wisdom. I happened into the Sir John 
Barleycorn just afore seein’ you, sir, I'd a 
matter o’ business wi’ William Saint.” 

Not for wealth untold would Uncle have 


admitted that he visited an ale-house to 
drink ale. Lionel smiled. He knew his 
man. 


“Very thirsty evening, too, Uncle.” 

“T bain’t denying that, Master Lionel. 
And I did take a glass o’ what they calls ale 
there for the good o’ the house. We fell to 
talkin’. I made bold to tell ’em what me 


and Lord Roberts felt about that there 
Kayser. And it miffed ’em. I could see 
that. And the less they pore souls says the 


more they thinks. ‘They be chewin’ my cud 
now. But what do ’ee really think, sir?” 

Lionel laughed, not wholeheartedly. He 
Was a six months’ bridegroom. 

“T think, Uncle, that inside of a fortnight 
I shall be at my depét in Winchester, 
drilling recruits.” 

“Lard save us! And you wi’ so young 
and be-utiful a wife!” 

“Sir Geoffrey thinks as T do. There is 
going to be a terrific strain on the manhood 
of this country. Will it stand that strain?” 

“T thinks it will, Master Lionel, so be as 
they chin-wobblin’ politicians keeps their 
dirty fingers out o’ pie. U’d like to march 
10 ‘ee to Winchester, and overseas, too, by 

Lionel nodded. A minute later Uncle 
strode on his way with the expected half- 
crown snug in his breeches pocket. He 
told himself that he had earned it. 

When he reached his cottage he found 
George, the youngest of his three sons, just 
back from the woods, where he worked as a 
hurdler at this time of year. The other 
sons were married and established in cot- 
tages of their own. Jane Mucklow was busy 
Preparing the eight o’clock hot supper. An 
aereeable odour filled the kitchen. Uncle 
Kieked the dust off his boots and entered 
the house, with George at his heels. The 
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good smell of baked pork provoked, as 
usual, a pleasant word. Indeed, Habakkuk 
Mucklow had discovered very early in life 
that soft words do butter parsnips.— 

“Well, Mother, you looks very sanitary, 
and what a colour! ” 

“Got, as you well knows, from = stewin’ 
over a fire. Been painting your nose wi’ 
ale, or worse, | reckons.” 

Uncle stroked his nose. 

“’Tis a very handsome feature, Jane, and 
allers a true friend to your good cookin’. 
{ met Master Lionel in village street, and 
iet ’ur know what a wise man was thinking 
about the times. Agreed wi’ every word, he 
did. I told ’un he’d be called to jine up 
again in Winchester inside o’ fortnit. Like 
as not Garge here’ll be wearin’ out shoe- 
leather in some barrack-yard afore he’s 
much older.” 

Mrs. Mucklow stared at him, paralysed 
by astonishment. George, being the most 
interested party, said heavily: 

“Not if [ knows meself.” 

“TI say, Garge, as you'll enlist if they 
want ’ee.” 

“They won’t want the likes o’ me.” 

Jane Mucklow said sharply: 

“Don’t you go upsettin’ the boy wi’ your 
ridiculous war-talk, Father. He come nigh 
on leavin’ us to freeze to death in Canady. 
Why should we fight to save they 
Frenchies ? ” 

Uncle grinned and chuckled. 

“Ah-h-h! a notion about that. [I 
told ‘un to the old captain, and he said 
‘twas a very notable remark. Fight we 
shall and must to save our own souls and 
bodies.” 

George opened a wide mouth; his mother 
laughed scorntully, 

“Never heard o’ the 
suppose? ” 

Uncle smiled. Such a smile might have 
been seen upon the face of Ulysses after his 
wanderings, when Penelope asked foolish 
questions. 

** Mother, I’ve seen they mighty ships o’ 
war, which is what you can’t brag on. But 
more’n our Fleet were wanted afore, in the 
days o’ Bonaparty, and wiil be again. You 
mind that bit o’ pork, and leave young 
Garge to me.” 

He gave undivided attention to George ; 
the pleasant smile faded from his face. His 
likeness to his sister came out. 

“Be you afeard, Garge?” 

George pulled himself together. 

“IT be bold as brass, except wi’ maids,” 

“That any son o’ mine should own up to 


British Fleet, I 


that! Afeard wi’ maids! What a_gert 
booby! I be afeard for maids, if so be as 
they Proosians come rampin’ into France. 


And ‘tis true they be over the line a’ready.” 
“How de ’ee know that?” asked his wife. 
“Never you mind, Mother. I picks up 
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my information as you does, here and there. 
{ told Master Lionel as how France was in- 
vaded, and he gave me halt a crown, he 
did.” 

Uncle produced the halt-crown as con 
firmation strong. George was much im 
pressed. 

“You earns money in wondersome ways. 
Father.” 

‘1 do. Now, Garge, I tell ‘ee, fair and 
square, the likes o’ you'll be wanted bad, 
and, mark my words, my lad, if vou don’t 
go willin’ they'll take ’ee whether or no. 
| forgot to mention it to Master Lionel, but 
talk o’? conscription be in the air.” 


“Stuff and nonsense!’ exclaimed = Mrs. 
Mucklow. 

Uncle, fully alive to the advantage of 
leaving people to chew the cud ot his 


wisdom, went outside to smoke a pipe be 
fore supper. He walked down the village 
street, carrying a high head and assuming 
the port of Mars. Bugles sounded in his 
ears, and the steady tramp of marching 
men. He had picked up the significant and 
terrifying word “conscription ” from Cap 
tain Davenant, who asked for nothing better. 
Uncle had agreed with the caotain heartily, 
being very sensible of what drill had accom 
plished for himself, much as he hated it at 
the time. He thought of George as clay to 
the hand of a= sergeant, not as cannon 
fodder. “Afeard wi’ maids!” What a con 
fession. 

He was not in the mood to engage others 
in talk, lumping all his neighbours together 
as a flock of silly, snivelling sheep, sad!y 
in need of a shepherd. For the first time 
in his life he paid the penalty of being a 
prophet, and felt strangely alone and un 
honoured, 

Suddenly he bethought him of his siste: 
Susan. He had half an hour to spare be- 
fore supper. She would be busy in her 
kitchen, but never too busy to exchange a 
word with him. Alfred would be still on 
the road. He strode along more briskly. 
Susan was the one person living with whom 
Uncle was really himself; at best or worst a 
very simple, straightforward soul. He had 
never posed before her, and—-what a tribute 
to her character !—in her rather austere pre 
sence he avoided those whimsical perver 
sions of the truth which so exasperated hi- 
wife. To a woman of brains he bowed the 
knee. Also, he was gratefully aware of 
Susan’s enduring affection for him. 

He wondered how she would take his 
news, for news it would be, that the Squire 
and Master Lionel were grimly confronting 
the certainty of England declaring war upon 
Germany. Susan read her Daily Mail, but 
not with any great taith in what newspape: 
men said. Having a singularly retentive 
memory, she prided herself upon collating 
contradictory statements made by irrespon- 
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sible writers. Such critical powers were not 
exercised upon the Bible. Apparent dis. 
crepancies in the Holy Book could be and 
were (so she held) reconciled by surpliced 
commentators. 

Susan, as Uncle reflected, would deal out 
strong doses of common sense, which her 
brother, after due absorption, could in his 
turn distribute generously 
weak-kneed. There were_ 
pity for his fellow-men  overbrimmed 
heart, filled him with = an 
amorphous, inherent melancholy. He could 
rise to giddy heights of mirth and fall from 
them into unplumbed depths of depression, 
Susan, as he knew, stood solidly 
these extremes. 

He was in the melancholy 
entered her kitchen, 

“Well, Susan, there be a nice bit o’ pork 
frizzlin’ in our oven, but I be in sore need 
© spiritual nourishment 

“Whatever ails ‘ce, Habakkuk?” 

“*Tis the crool thought 0’ weepin’ maids 
and mothers throurshort the land as robs me 
o’ my appetite.” 

For the moment 'nele spoke with abso- 
lute sincerity. The thought of a nation in 
mourning had not entered his mind till he 
crossed the threshold of the Yellam cottage. 
But he accepted it as illuminating. And, 
instantly, his imagination draped the idea in 
deepest crepe. 

“Be you speaking 0° 
mothers?” 

“Being the man T am, | counts ’em all in 
wi’ us. ‘Tis cut and dried, as the saying 
goes. Old England takes the field.” 

Susan Yellam said drvly 

“Old England takes the — field Well, 
dearie, you take a chair and tell us all abou 
it. 


amongst the 
moments when 


between 


mood when he 


French maids and 


Incredulity was written plain upon he: 
face. Unele opened fire at point-blank 
range. 

“Sir Gaffrev savs so, Susan. Mastet 
Lionel be hot foot tor \ ine hester, to drill 


recruits,” 

The shot went home. 
face paled. She had deliberate!y put 
her the dreadful possibility But if Si 
Geoffrey said so, It Was so The blood leit 
her face, bec ause he first thought had been 
for the gracious lady of the manor, and the 
young wife two women very dear to her. 
As the colour came back to her cheeks, she 
reflected that she, personally, was not in 
volved in these fearful issues. Mr. Lionel 
was a professional soldier. Wite or no 
wife, a Pomfret would do his dutv. Eng 
land’s army might have to fieht side by side 
with the French, and England's army was 
invincible. 

She said gravely 

“We be in God A’mighty’s hands.’ 

Uncle sat down, assuming a funereal ex 


Mrs. Yellam’s florid 


from 


“George pulled himself together. 


be bold 


as brass, except wi’ maids,’ he said ”’—/. 69. 
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pression which sat oddly upon his somewhat 
comical countenance. He did not share his 
sister’s faith in an All-wise and Merciful 
Providence. Strong ale, perhaps, had 
weakened it, and over-indulgence in flesh- 
pots. But he dared not contradict his sister. 

He fired another shot. 

“Captain Davenant be sartain sure that 
our noble army be too small for such a tre- 
menjous affair. He goes further than that, 
Susan. I wouldn’t deceive ’ee or try to 
frighten ’ee for a barrel o’ ale, but he be 
flustratingly positive that we be drawn into 
the greatest war as never was, and he do 
say that God A’mighty fights on the side o’ 


the biggest army. His tarr’ble words, 
Susan, not mine. There be millions o 
Proosians marchin’ into France this very 


day, and the captain says they Frenchies 
bain’t ready for *em.” 

He expected a cooling stream of comfort 
and a rebuttal of what the captain said. If 
anybody could stand up against so redoubt- 
able a personage it would be Susan Yellam. 
She said slowly: 

“The captain says that our army be too 
small! The King’ll have to call for 
millions? ” 

Uncle nodded dolorously. To his utter 
amazement and confounding, Susan raised 
her apron and covered her face with it. 

The abomination of coming desolation 
overwhelmed both of them, 


CHAPTER VI 
First Impressions 


NCLE was quick, like all practised 
[ | orators, to realise the effect of his 

words not only upon a sister, but 
upon himself. He emerged from the 
depths, as a swimmer after a dive, shaking 
his head and opening his mouth to the 
ambient air. A happy thought occurred to 
him. 

‘“*Susan,’’ he said in a more cheerful 
voice, ‘‘I be mazed as you be, but things 
bain’t so dark as they seem, and I’ve 
Squire’s own word for it that figures lie to 
beat Satan hisself.’’ 

Mrs. Yellam looked at him interroga- 
tively. 

**T be allers, so to speak, a very calki- 
latin’ man, rampaged by Fortin into makin’ 
sixpence do duty for a shillin’. Now, I 
asks you this, and I means to put the ques- 
tion, fair and square, to Captain Davenant 
to-morrer marning. ’Tis a common saying 
that one Englishman be so good as ten 
Frenchies in a stand-up fight. That be a 
very comfortsome thought, old girl.” 

“Which I don’t hold wi’, tor one.’’ 

“Don't waver the half-crown 
Master Lionel gi’ me that you be the equal 
vo’ ten Frenchwomen, and, old as I be, I'd 
fair scorn to turn back on any ’arf-dozen 
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furriners. If so be as my calkilatin” ain't 
out 0’ whack, our noble army o’ two hun- 
dred thousand valiant souls be more’n equal 
o’ two million Frenchies. And, if that be 
so, the Germans be up agen four millions 
in all, Leastways, if I bain’t out in my 
figurin’.”’ 

Mrs. Yellam smiled faintly. 

“Your figures, Habakkuk, be Satan’s 
figures. I allows that one true English. 
man can down three Frenchies, not more. 
Men’ll be wanted—and soon.”’ 

Uncle remarked mournfully : 

“Such talk takes away my appetite for 
cracklin’. IL go my ways, dear, leavin’ this 
mossel o’ comfort behind me: they won't be 
askin’ for widows’ only sons. Good night 
to ’ee.”” 

After Uncle’s departure Mrs. Yellam 
busied herself with her work, pausing now 
and again to sigh deeply. If Sir Geoffrey 
Pomfret said that England was coming in, 
why, England was in. A doubtful hypo- 
thesis became certainty. And some widows’ 
sons, if she knew her countrymen, would 
fight for England, tooth and nail, even if 
they were not directly asked to do so. 

Presently Alfred appeared, 
after a good day’s business. 
the gossip of the market-place. 
going to surprise the world. England must 
come in. A greengrocer, on intimate terms 
with a lady of quality, had told him as a 
secret that the Guards were already em- 
barking for Belgium. Alfred concluded 
cheerfully : 

“In Salisbury, Mother, ‘tis agreed that 
six weeks ’Il see the end on ‘t.”’ 


sharp-set 
He repeated 
Russia was 


“Captain Davenant be talkin’ o’ con- 
scription, Alferd.” 
“Let him talk. He’s a sour man. I put 


my faith in God Almighty, not in the likes 
of him.” 

Ah-h-h ! 

“Tsay to myself, in all Christian 
humility, that God Almighty in His wisdom 
is fair fed up with the Proosians. Such talk 
as they use, all spitting and choking, is 
quite enough to sicken ordinary folks. ’Tis 
the swelled head that this Kayser has. 
However, wiser men prophesy a rare uplift- 
ing move in trade.” 

“Alferd, don’t talk o’ that. ‘Tis more 
than I can bear to hear o’ folks makin’ 
money out o’ the miseries 0’ others.” 

He stared at her, noticing at last her 
drawn expression. 

“You ain’t got the headache, Mother?” 

“Wouldn't own up to it if you 
Something’s gnawing at you.”’ 

Very gravely she told him about the 
vounyg Squire. Alfred’s face fell, thinking 
of Joyce Pomfret, and then of Fancy. 
What would that pretty dear be feeling 1 
her Alfred was on the march? The light 


had. 
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faded from his rubicund face. Till that 
moment the possibility of going had never 
occurred to him. If England did take a 
hand in the mighty game, surely her army 
and fleet would suftice for all eventualities. 
Suddenly he banged the table with his 
clenched fist, startling his mother. 

Alferd——!’’ she exclaimed irritably. 

Alfred hastened to apologise. A con- 
founding thought had begotten a thought- 
less action. He said earnestly: 

“Fance is a oner for telling fortunes 
with cards.” 

Mrs. Yellam frowned. Cards she held to 
be playthings of Satan, expressly invented 
by him, together with strong drink and bad 
women. Alfred continued hastily: 

“A lady in Salisbury, real quality, 
Mother, told Fancy’s fortune.’’ 

“Did she? Better be using her needle, I 
says.” 

‘No doubt. ‘Tis a very odd thing, and 
food for sober thought, but the lady did 
foretell as Fancy ‘d marry a soldier.”’ 

“A very foolish, mischievous notion to 
put i’ the maid’s head.”’ 

Alfred nodded. Then said por- 
tentously : 

“It might come true, Mother, if the pessi- 
mists be right.”’ 

Pessimists ? ”’ 

“*Tis a new word to me, and means— 
croakers, as looks on the dark side of the 
cloud.”’ 

“Well, what do they tell ’ee?” 

“Twas a solitary he. A shoemaker by 
trade, and a Radical. The smell of leather 
be enough to account for his politics and 
gloomy views. When I take shoes to him 
we always pass time 0’ day, and I come 
away thinking ‘tis just before dawn on a 
cold, drizzling, November morning. He 
says to. me: ‘My lad, these Proosians may 
be drinking ale in Salisbury before this 
war’s over.’ | laughed at him. And _ he 
told me I'd laugh t’other side of my face in 
six months,’”’ 

Mrs. Yellam made no comment, a strange 
abstention. Her firm jaws set; beneath 
songly-marked brows her eyes glowered 
into the future. Mother and son finished 
the meal in silence. 

These things were talked over on Mon- 
day, August 3rd. 

On the Wednesday all England knew that 
we were at war with Germany. 

_ The first effect of this stupendous happen- 
ing was comical. The banks were closed; 
many people found themselves without 
money and unable to borrow it. Fishpingle, 
the bailiff on the Home Farm, had to lend 
Lionel Pomfret five pounds to take him to 
Winchester. Some pessimists predicted a 


hnancial panic. The foreign stock ex- 
ehanges transacted no business. \ll this 
affected Nether \pplewhite but mildly; 
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tongues wagged a little faster than usual; 
very few believed that an Expeditionary 
Force would be sent to France. Sir Geot- 
frey Pomfret walked down to the village 
and talked with his people. His jolly face 
and hearty voice indicated immense relief. 
He—and thousands like him—had been tor- 
mented by the fear that a nation stigma- 
tised as shopkeepers would place self- 
interest before honour. He writhed when 
he recalled the cynical gibe of the Russian 
to England’s ambassador at a time when 
England did ‘keep out.’’ Old Captain 
Davenant and the Squire were types of men 
whom the more Radical Press derided as 
reactionary and fire-eaters. Let the verdict 
of history speak for such after the war. 
Few to-day will deny that the privileged 
classes with most at stake stood shoulder 
to shoulder in their determination to scrap 
everything except scraps of paper bearing 
sign-manual. 

The villagers listened agape to Sir Geof- 
frey and Captain Davenant. Then each 
went his way perfectly satisfied that others 
would dance to war’s pipings and alarums 
whilst they ‘‘ carried on’’ as before. 

Old Gilbert Parish, a great-granfer, was 
convinced that war had been declared with 
the hereditary foe. He asked Mr. Hamlin 
shrilly, holding hand to ear: 

“What I wants to know, pa’son, be this 
—whatever shall we do wi’ they Frenchies 
when us have beat’n ’em?”’ 

Mr. Hamlin answered gravely: ‘‘I sup- 
pose we shall have to eat them, Master 
Gilbert.” 

The nonagenarian displayed toothless 
gums. 

That's what the Dook said at 
Waterloo. ‘Up, Guards, and eat ‘en!’ he 
says. they did 

‘“Was you there, Granfer, on that notable 
day ?”’ asked a bystander. 

The old fellow cackled joyously. 

“°Tis so far back along, | disremembers. 
To speak sober truth, my lad, the Dook 
won that gert battle wi’out me. *Tis a fact 
beyond gainsayin’ that I be here, and hale 
and hearty, because, maybe, I was not 
there.”’ 

His humour so tickled him that he 
hobbled forthwith to the Sir John Barley- 
corn to wet a still serviceable whistle. Many 
followed his example; the two taverns sold 
much ale. 

In a miraculously short time village life 
ambled on as before. The small boys 
played at soldiers; some of the more 
prescient mothers laid in stores. Lionel 
Pomfret returned from Winchester with the 
assurance, hot from the mouth of the officer 
commanding the depot, that every regular 
would be sent abroad. The Squire was ab- 
sorbed in the details. Each officer would 
he allowed thirty pounds of kit, such kit to 
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be snugly packed in a pale-green carry-all. 
It comprised one change, two blankets, a 
few surgical dressings, a folding lamp, a 
pair of wire-cutters, and under-linen. The 
Territorials and Yeomanry would defend 


our shores. According to experts, in 
vasion might be deemed practicable, il 
unlikely. Next day Lionel went to London 


to the War Office. 
captain’s commission. 

The Government had taken over the rail- 
roads, and at first trains were incon- 
veniently belated. Liége was covering her- 
self with imperishable glory holding up 
hordes of Germans. In the rural districts 
the comforting impression prevailed that 
the All-Highest War Lord had gone stark, 
staring mad, and that a peace-loving nation 
would kick him and his out of the country. 
Hamlin, reading feverishly papers and re- 
views, neglecting, for the first time in his 
life, parochial duties, rejoiced in the pre- 
mature conclusion that there burned no hate 
in English hearts against the German 
people, to whom civilisation owed so much. 
He adumbrated peace before Christmas, and 
believed that a world-war would end war. 
Fer a parish priest he might be reckoned, 
intellectually, far above the average. Men 
of keener and bigger brains shared his 
views. Sir Geoffrey Pomfret, as might be 
expected, thought otherwise. There is no 
pessimist like your optimist when he finds 
that the prognostications of his less robust 
moments have come to pass. He 
almost truculently to his wife: 

“It is some comfort to reflect, my dear 
Mary, that we were right, and all these axe- 
grinding demagogues wrong. 1 could hang 
Haldane with my own hand. And I feel in 
my bones that this is going to be a long 
business—a full year at least.” 

The Squire was sorely taken aback when 
Lord Kitchener trebled this estimate. He 
cursed politicians of his own party when 
Namur fell. Indeed, he blamed politicians 
and publicists of every colour and creed, 
pinning his faith to Army and Navy, sorely 
disgruntled with the Foreign Oftice and the 
Diplomatic Service. No more unhappy 
man gazed across his broad acres wondering 
miserably whether they would be his in 
three years’ time. 

There ensued, as will be remembered, an 
amazing epidemic of national apathy which 
aroused trenchant criticism in neutral coun 
tries. People bought maps and pins, and 

“forgot to move the pins. Small things be 
came again of paramount importance. The 
King had demanded half a million more 
regulars. But business went on as usual. 
A famous scribe has chronicled the supreme 
events of this transition period. Carpentier 
defeated Bombardier Wells! Possibly. the 
general indifference, an indifference largely 
due to ignorance, was superficial. i 


He came back with a 


said 


significant that thousands of holiday-makers 
returned quietly to their own homes. 

Lionel Pomfret and his wife 
Winchester, where Lionel was 
the depot. For the moment his own. bat- 
talion of the Rifle Brigade was in India. 
Another battalion had joined the Expedi- 
tionary Force. Lionel might be called upon 
to jo it at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
Joyce Pomfret, his wife, perceived that he 
wanted to do so. 

An American, with the liveliest powers 
of observation, visiting Nether-Applewhite, 
and talking, let us savy, to Mrs. Yellam and 
Fancy, would have gone away convinced 
that both these women, each the antithesis 
of the 


moved to 
kept busy at 


other, were unconcerned with the 
war. Really the thought of it obsessed them 
night and day. But they rarely spoke of 
it. Mrs. Yellam deliberately put from her 


the possibility of losing her son, partly be- 
cause she had a positive assurance from the 
parson that Alfred, as public carrier, 
would be exempted from military service if 
conscription became necessary, and _ partly 
because the fact that she tended four graves 
in the churchyard must surely be taken into 
account by an All-wise and Merciful Provi- 
dence. Like most of us, she had constructed 
her own particular statute of limitations and 
liabilities. She had endured more than her 
proper share of bludgeonings. According} 


her mind dwelt upon the war as affecting 
others. She grieved for Lady Pomfret and 
the Squire. If Master Lionel were taken! 
The only son and heir to such a_ fine 


property 

Fancy, sister of a beloved brother serving 
in a battleship, fell a prey to more intimate 
and poignant considerations. As the child 
of a delicate mother who had died in giving 
her birth, pre-natal influence, perhaps, had 
endowed her with sensibilities common to 
all women who are physically weaker than 
they should be, with minds and imagina- 
tions more active than their bodies From 
her tenderest vears Fancy had indulged in 
meditations concerning angels. Her father 
habitually spoke of his wife as an angel 
hovering close to one whom she had never 


held in her arms. Fancy believed him abso- 


lutely. Darkness had no terrors for the 
child when she went to bed, because, 1n 
addition to her mother, the four evangelists 


guarded her cot 
that she had 
shining tissues, 
Matthew, Mark, 
personal friends 
affirmed solemnly that she talked and 
plaved. Her father, a dreamer rathet than 
a doer, encouraged tl 


She was quite positive 
m ther, clothed in 
like a dove. 
John became 
the mite 


seen het 

with 
Luke 
with 


wings 
and 


whom 


hese fancies, which 
justified his selection of her Christian name 


in obstinate defiance of the wishes of Ms 
family 
The first effect of the war upon Fane Y, 


(O4 


apart from her 
sisterly anxieties, 
vas a. tightening 
ot the bond be 
tween master and 
maid. Mr. Ham- 
lin held strong 
democratic 
opinions, a source 


of friction be- 
tween himself 
and Sir Geoffrey 
Pomfret. He de- 


sired ardently a 
more equable dis- 
tribution, n t 
merely of wealth, 
but of health and 


oO 


intelligence. He 
believed abso- 
lutely in the 


equality of souls 
before God, and 
he recognised 
with ever-increas- 
ing satisfaction 
the potentialities 
of bodies and 
minds, if taken 
in hand early in 
life. His dis- 
abilities as a 
teacher showed 
themselves in a 
too direct manner 
of speech, an 
abruptness caused 
by an eXCess 
rather than a lack 
of sympathy and 
perception, As 
man and priest, 
he shunned those easy by-paths beloved by 
many of us when we have disagreeable 
duties to perform. He marched straight to 
nl objectives regardless of objections. 
\t first sight Mr. Hamlin recognised in 
parlourmaid qualities which she 
delightfully unconscious. As 


them, 


his ot 
nerself was 
parson of a country parish which, outwardly 
and inwardly, had changed but little since 
the eighteenth century, he had fought des- 
perately against the mental and_ spiritual 
apathy of his flock, seizing any weapon that 
lay tohis hand. He worked with people for 
people, using Peter to convert Paul, con- 
stantly disappointed but rarely discouraged. 
He had been offered preferment; his scer- 
mons challenged interest outside Nether 
\pplewhite: but he had no personal ambi 
on beyond the consuming desire to help 
aes whom he knew and loved to help 
themselves, Sir Geoffrey Pomfret supported 
min this, but parson and Squire worked 
upon diametrically opposing lines. All the 
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tective. To that end he had made and was 
prepared to go on making personal sacri- 
tices leisure, pleasure and money. Ac- 
cording to Hamlin, this encouraged help- 
lessness and ignorance. Poverty held out 
hands for displaying that 
comical form of gratitude which has been 
defined as a lively sense of favours to come. 


ol 


cage! doles, 


Hamlin, in common with most sincere re- 
formers, divided the world into two classes 
the helpers and hinderers. Between these 
lav, of course, a No Man's Land, where each 


class wandered aimlessly; the helpers, like 
the Squire, became hinderers; hin- 
derers, like Uncle, might become unex 
pectedly helpers. Fancy he acclaimed as a 
helper in or out of the debatable territory, 
Insensibly her refinement and modesty 
would raise the tone in his kitchen and 


radiate purer beams from a house hospitably 
accessible to all his congregation From 
time to time, when he was alone at meals, 
he would ask the maid odd questions and 


listen attentively to her replies. Such ques- 
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tions were disconcerting to Fancy, but, as 
was intended, they provoked intelligence 
to answer them. Ever since ordination 
Hamlin had realised the almost insuperable 
barriers interposed by tradition, by training, 
by a thousand and one conditions and con- 
sequences, between the privileged and un- 
privileged classes. From the first he had 
set himself the task of breaking down such 
barriers. He candidly admitted that most 
of his parishioners were liars and hypo- 
crites when it came to dealing with them 
frankly as between man and man, and still 
more so as between man and woman. They 
said, respectfully, what each felt that the 
parson wished them to say, repeating the 
old shibboleths and sesames which opened, 
possibly, purses but not hearts. 

After the fall of Namur he said to Fancy : 

**Do you feel patriotic ? ”’ 

The question of patriotism had _ been 
raised (and not laid) by a publicist in one 
of the current reviews, but the writer had 
presented a point of view coloured and dis- 
coloured by intimate knowledge of indus- 
trial England. He had not touched upon 
his theme as it affected the rural districts. 

hope so, sir,’ replied Fancy. 

How far, wonder, would your patriot- 
ism carry you?” 

He knew that Fancy was engaged to 
Alfred Yellam, and had congratulated her 
sincerely. He knew, also, that she had no 
intention of getting married for some time 
to come. 

Fancy stood at attention, much perplexed, 
but flattered. She had wit enough to realise 
that her master put the question in certain 
faith that she would endeavour to answer 
it truthfully. 

“T can’t tell,’? she faltered. Sounds 
silly, don’t it, sir? 

“Not at all. IT am wondering how far 
my patriotism would carry me. What is 
patriotism, Fancy ?”’ 

** Love of country, sir.”’ 

“Why do we feel it?” 

His keen eyes rested quietly on hers. 

Fancy grappled with this, struggling to 
rise adequately to the occasion. 

suppose ’tis gratitude, sir.”’ 

“Good. But gratitude is imponderable.” 
For an instant he had forgotten that he was 
talking to his parlourmaid. Beholding a 
wrinkle, he said quickly: ‘‘I mean, that 
gratitude is not easy to weigh or measure. 
It is immense,”’ he smiled at her, ‘‘ when it 
marches hand in hand with self-interest. 11 
shrinks horribly when self-interest marches 
or runs in the opposite direction. Do you 
follow me?” 

“Ves, sir; thank you, sir.”’ 

“Don't thank me,’’ he said with a touch 
of irritation. He continued quietly: “ We 
must all try to weigh our patriotism, be- 
cause every one of us will be asked to exer 


cise it. Leaving out the men able to bear 
arms, I am thinking for the moment of the 
women, young and old. An_ immense 
burden is about to be imposed on them, 
That is why I am speaking to you. I held 
the mistaken view that this war would soon 
be over. But it is plain that we are fighting 
an enemy overwhelmingly strong, who js 
setting all laws, human and divine, at de- 
fiance. I want to measure our patriotism, 
my own, yours, everybody's; but I do so in 
fear and trembling.”’ 

Fancy, outwardly calm, presenting the 
impassive mask of the well-trained servant, 
became conscious of tingling and throbbing 
pulses. A strong man appeals most stren- 
uously to the sympathy of a woman when 
he permits her to have a glimpse of his 
weakness. She spoke impulsively, quite 
forgetting her ‘‘ place,’’ as she told herself 
afterwards. 

You be thinking of Mr. Edward.” 

It was a flash of intuition. 

The parson had four stout sons, but 
Teddy, the youngest, was his Benjamin. 
Teddy and Joyce had inherited from Mrs 
Hamlin joyous temperaments. The other 
sons resembled their father. All of them 
were “‘ doing well’? in a worldly sense, The 
eldest was a don at Cambridge, Fellow and 


Tutor of his college. The others were in 
business, climbing hand over hand the com- 
mercial ladder. Teddy, with not so good a 


start as his brothers, had entered the railway 
service, Since Fancy’s arrival at the Vicar- 
age he had spent a too short holiday at 
home. His jolly, unaffected ways capti- 
vated Fancy instantly. Life, as the maids 
put it, entered a dull house and filled it with 
sunshine. Teddy brought with him to 
Nether-Applewhite wonderful news. He 
had been offered and had accepted a billet 
worth four hundred a year—startling ad- 
vancement for so young a man. His un 
affected joy in his own yood fortune warmed 
all sympathetic hearts. 

The parson looked up sharply. 

“Yes,” he answered curtly. He had 
finished breakfast, but still sat at table. 
Fancy saw that he was nervously crumbling 
a small piece of bread. es 

“But Mr. Edward won’t have to go, sit. 

Hamlin hesitated. But, inviting confid- 
ence, he was not the man to withhold it 
churlishly. He said slowly : 

“Between ourselves, Fancy, Mr. Edward 
wishes to go. I have a letter from him this 
morning asking for my advice on the sub- 
ject. It means, for him and me, a great 
sacrifice.” 

Fancy gasped. 

dear! You'll never let him go—- 
surely ?”’ 

Hamlin rose, a tall, gaunt figure. 

“My patriotism,”’ he said grimly, “1s net 
quite so lively, Faney, as it was last night 
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He went out of the room. Fancy began 
to clear away the breakfast things, much 
troubled, sorely perplexed, alive to her 
finger-tips with the dismal consciousness 
that life had become suddenly confound- 
ingly difficult. If Alfred took a notion to 
enlist, and if he consulted her about it, as 
surely he would, to what sort of strain 
would her patriotism be subjected? She, 
too, approached the question in fear and 
trembling. At the moment ‘things,’’ as 
she vaguely expressed it, were going better 
and better for Alfred. War seemed to have 
oiled all commercial wheels. On Sundays 
her happy swain soared into an empyrean 
of prosperity and opulence where he sat 
enthroned high above her, talking exuber- 
antly of a future she dared not envisage. 
The good fellow assured her that the Ger- 
mans would soon be on the run, with 
English sabres hewing them down, with 
English bayonets in their fat backs. Would 
such a man, travelling at excess speed into 
Tom Tiddler’s Ground, fingering daily 
larger and ever larger pieces of silver and 
gold, stop suddenly and abandon every- 
thing ? 

He might. 

If patriotism seized him, as it had seized 
Mr. Edward, the strangling grip would 
choke ambition, self-interest, and woman’s 
love. 

She told herself miserably that Mr. 
Edward would vo. More, his father would 
not raise a finger to stop him. the 
parson left the dining-room she guessed 
that his decision had been made already. 

Within a week it became common know- 
ledge in the village that Mr. Edward 
Hamlin had enlisted in the Guards. He 
would appear amongst his father’s parish- 
ioners in a private’s kit, and salute most 
respectfully his old friend Captain Pomfret. 

He was the first ‘‘ gentleman” in those 
parts to relinquish fortune at the call of 
duty. And his shining example, so his 
father perceived, had moved mountains of 
too solid flesh. As yet the great recruiting 
campaign had not begun, 

Two days afterwards George Mucklow 
followed the parson’s son into the ranks. 


CHAPTER VII 
Second Impressions 


UGUST—with its stupefying surprises, 
disappointments, acrimonies 
drew to a close. The black Sunday, 
at the end of the month, will never 

be forgotten by those who happened to be 
in London at the time. For a few terrible 
hours it was said that our Expeditionary 
Force had been annihilated. In the even- 
Ing an official contradiction lifted the town 
out of a pea-soup fog of despair. 


Day by day the Hun hordes advanced. 
Sir Geoffrey devoured his morning papers, 
talked over the immeasurable possibilities 
with his wife and Fishpingle, and finally 
determined to tap fresh information at its 
source. He went up to London, spent three 
days at his clubs, and returned to Nether- 
Applewhite an angry and_ disillusioned 
man. Having many friends in high places, 
some of them old schoolfellows and_ kins- 
men, who had become pale and anxious 
Cabinet Ministers, he buttonholed them all, 
demanding the truth in his jovial, auto- 
cratic fashion. 

“A dashed lot of mandarins,” he told his 
wife, ‘‘ nodding their confounded heads and 
saying nothing. At the club, by Jove! I 
felt as if I were in a submarine with the 
periscope shot away. Every other fellow I 
met was ‘credibly informed’ about some- 
thing or t’other, and I could have made a 
pot of money, my dear, laying odds against 
their precious bits of information. The 
Government is scared stiff, at the mercy of 
the Labourites. Out of the welter of talk 
and twaddle I collared this conviction: the 
Ixngland we love has vanished never to 
return. Kitchener says that we shall be bled 
white, and the best will be the first to go.” 
Lady Pomfret smiled faintly. 

** George Mucklow has gone. 

“Has he? I shall give Uncle a sove- 
reign. Now, Mary, sick as I feel about the 
incompetence and cras; stupidity of the 
people who have got us into this mess, I 
shall carry a stiff tail in the village.” 

am sure you will, dear.’ 

“Ves. I asked ’em at the War Office 
what I could do. Get recruits, they told me. 
I shall mug up a lecture dealing with mili- 
tary terminology. My people don’t know 
the difference between a brigade and an 
army corps. Coming down in the train I 
thought out some useful diagrams. And, 
Mary, unless a_ miracle happens, the 
slaughter will be appalling. We must 
turn our dear old house into a Red Cross 
hospital.’ 

‘““T had thought of that, Geoffrey. We 
are quite ready.” 

‘Get your staff together, a competent 
professional nurse, and the pick of the 
women in the village.”’ 

‘Susan Yellam has promised to help.” 

“None better! The sooner we get to 
work and stop jawing and fuddling our wits 
over newspapers the less miserable we shall 

yes.’ 

After dinner the autocrat of Nether-Apple- 
white felt less unhappy. 

Upon the following morning, bright and 
early, Squire and parson put their heads 
together at the Vicarage. Since the mar- 
riage of Hamlin’s daughter to Lionel Pom- 
fret, the somewhat strained relations be- 
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tween the two fathers had pleasantly re- 
laxed. Hamlin had this advantage over the 
Squire. He could see and understand the 
autocrat’s lordly point of view. The Squire 
was, and always would be, incapable of 
standing in the parson’s shoes. Possibly 
the war had modified their extreme opinions. 
The Squire read and approved the leading 
articles in the Morning Post; the parson 
read omnivorously papers and reviews, but 
he would have admitted candidly that the 
Westminster Gazette embodied most accu- 
rately his ideas and judgments. 

Both men were uncomfortably conscious 
that grave blunders had been perpetrated by 
Authority. 

When they had lit their after-breakfast 
pipes Sir Geoffrey laid before Hamlin a 
synopsis of what he had gleaned in London 
and his impressions thereon, but he spoke 
temperately, perceiving whimsical gleams in 
his parson’s eyes. 

““A lot of fools believe that 
pouring through this country. An old pal 
and myself tried to investigate on our own. 
We went to Euston. By Jove! we dropped 
on to a porter who swore that he'd seen 
thousands of ’em passing through Willes- 
den—big, bearded men in queer uniforms, 
at dead o’ night. To show the ignorance 
of these fellows, Hamlin, I'll repeat to you 
what was said in answer to my questions. 
The porter aftirmed positively that he had 
seen six hundred thousand of ‘em! Six 
hundred thousand! 1 asked him, then, if 
he knew how many soldiers could be packed 
into one train. He scratched his head at 
that. Finally, he admitted that he could 
swear to three trains full of these bearded 
warriors. When I| told him, as an old 
soldier, that three trains might carry three 
thousand troops, he absquatulated. A man 
at the War Office told me next day that no 
Russians from Russia were passing through 
England. A few, coming trom America 10 
Russia, have aroused this ridiculous gossip.”’ 

Hamlin nodded. 

“tT told my wife last night that know- 
ledge is simply unachievable because the 
biggest men don’t know yet the temper of 
the country. Nobody knows. But I'll tell 
vou this: the Government is afraid of the 
Industrials, terrified of strikes, terrified of 
Ireland, terrified, of course, of being kicked 
out. A sort of mental palsy has ’em by the 
throat. They are putting out feeler-, tenta 
tively approaching everybody. [t's a sorry 
business. The bright spot is the response 
from our colonies; India ts behaving well. 
Nhat must be a rare sell for the Kaiser. 
Well, well: I've let off a little Let’s 


Russians are 


team 


consider ourselves and what we can do 
Men must be got. In this village your dear 
boy has seta glorious example.” 

‘George Mucklow enlisied three days 


ayo. 


my wite tells me. propose to giye 
a lecture in the elementary 
military dispositions, so that our people will 
be able to read their papers with some sort 
of intelligence.”’ 

“They don’t read papers—much.” 

*“T want you to fill the school-house for 
me.”’ 

With pleasure.” 

“We shall open a Red Cross hospital as 
soon as may be, at the Court.” 

Hamlin promised cordial co-operation, 
He had never doubted the Squire’s willing. 
ness or capacity to ‘‘do his bit.”’ And very 
mournfully he told himself that, making 
due allowance for Sir Geoffrey’s reactionary 


sentiments and hatred of politicians, the 


indictment brought by him against. the 
mandarins was in the main justified. He 


said quietly : 

“Most of my considered judgments are in 
the melting-pot.”’ 

“Bless my soul! I never expected to 
hear you say that. So are mine. The main 
question for all of us is this: Will the 
country rise to this stupendous emergency? 
[ suppose the mere mention of conscription 
vives you a fit?” 

‘*T carry an open mind about it.” 

“You amaze me, Hamlin. We were both 
‘blue-water school’ men.’’ 

“Yes. You use the past tense. I am 
humbly sensible that what I have felt and 
acted upon, principles and theories essen- 
tially rooted in peace and for peace, is of 
the past. I shall leave them there. The 
needs of the present are obsessing.’’ He 
paused a moment; when he spoke again his 
voice held conviction: ‘‘ Out of the dark- 
ness, 1 see light.’’ 

Sir Geoffrey asked eagerly : 

‘What light?” 

“The light of a happier civilisation, of a 
broader and more sympathetic internation- 
alism. The ashes of this conflagration may 
fertilise anew the whole earth. It must be 


He had surprised Sir Geoffrey a moment 
back; it was the Squire’s turn to surprise 
him. Hamlin expected a wail from the 
many-acred lord of the manor, a jeremiad 
personal and embittered. Inevitably _ the 
men of large estates, with little outside their 
domains to support them, must suffer 
cruelly. It was difficult indeed to envisage 
the Squire of Nether-Applewhite without his 
shooting and hunting, with a much-reduced 
establishment, constrained to cheese-paring, 
entertaining wounded ‘Tommies instead of 
county magnates. Sir Geoffrey answered as 
humbly as the parson : 

“God send it may be so, Hamlin. This 
is a war between autocracy and democracy; 
and | don’t believe in democracies.” 

Hamlin remained silent. The Squire con 
tinued, more vehemently : 
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‘‘Can you mention one country that is a 
democracy? Is America a democracy?’”’ 

**We shall know soon.”’ 

“Ts it a democracy to-day? Unele Sam 
says so. But isn’t America governed by the 
few and for the few? Do you call France 
a democracy after the revelations of this 
Caillaux trial? Are we a democracy in the 
true sense? Perhaps Switzerland comes 
nearer the standard mark, but I know 
nothing about Switzerland. I have always 
distrusted profoundly the mob.”’ 

‘‘ That may be at the root of the trouble. 
Distrust breeds distrust. If this war should 
open all eyes, if we should learn to see each 
other as we are—much alike in the mass— 
and not, as we blindly believe, essen- 
tially different, why, then this war will not 
have been waged in vain.’’ 

Sir Geoffrey wrestled valiantly with these 
words. 

“I grope, Hamlin, I grope. It sounds 
humiliating when one is past sixty.”’ 

Hamlin nodded. He was groping too, but 
he had greater faith in human nature. He 
said hesitatingly : 

“ The result of all wars, according to his- 
tory, has been this: the poor emerge poorer, 
the rich richer. I hope that it will not be 
so after this world-war. And our energies 
should be directed to that end, Pomfret: a 
more generous distribution of material 
wealth, a happier understanding between all 
classes, a breaking down of barriers every- 
where, not only as between man and man, 
but as between nation and nation.” 

Sir Geoffrey jumped up, holding out his 
hand. 

“You are a good fellow, Hamlin, sound 
at core. I have often misjudged you in the 
past. Forgive me! The past, as we knew 
it, is dead. We will work together in the 
present.”’ 

Hamlin rose quickly, grasping the out- 
stretched hand. After discussing practical 
details concerning the lecture, they separ- 
ated. The Squire strode on to the village, 
much heartened. The parson sat down at 
his desk to write the Sunday morning ser- 
mon. For atime he put no pen to paper. 
He leaned head upon hand, thinking deeply. 
Out of the dump-heap which was left of his 
pet theories he tried to piece together some 
sort of mosaic pavement upon which he 
could stand. It was difficult to realise the 
change in himself, more difficult to realise 
the change in the Squire. But the change 
had taken place. What would be the effect 
on his parishioners? Who would help? 
Who would hinder? If this war meant the 
regeneration reconstruction of the 
world, all were involved. He thought of 
the dead Pope, who has passed away without 
causing a ripple of excitement outside the 
Vatican. What part would his successor 
play? Would the Church of England 


grasp a tremendous opportunity? Would 
the Nonconformists gird up their loins for 
the spiritual battle ? 

Consider Armageddon how he might and 
did, from every point of view which pre- 
sented itself to an active prescient 
brain—the material outlook of diplomatists 
struggling to adjust the balance of Euro- 
pean Powers, of monarchs gazing at totter- 
ing thrones, of politicians still grabbing 
loaves and fishes, of business men thinking 
of their tills, of the rank and file in all 
countries working apathetically for their 
daily bread—this thought rose up and 
dominated others. To him and men like 
him, ardently concerned with the potentiali- 
ties of souls, ordained teachers of God’s 
Word, called upon to interpret, so far as 
they could, the mysterious designs of Omni- 
potence, the issues shone clearly forth. Evil 
was arrayed against Good. The pomps and 
vanities of the world were marshalled 
against the powers of the Spirit. 

And in the end the Spirit would triumph. 

He began his sermon. 

The Squire, meanwhile, was approaching 
the Sir John Barleycorn tavern, intending 
to have a word with William Saint, and, 
later on, with Susan Yellam and _ others, 
whom he regarded as aides-de-camp. Not 
being a very judicious reader of character, 
indolently disposed (because he was so busy 
himself) to accept his own people as they 
appeared to be, he regarded William Saint 
as a respectable, intelligent publican who 
had been an excellent servant as first foot- 
man at the Court. He counted upon 
William as a likely ‘‘ whipper-in’’ in the 
hunt for recruits. The Boniface of the 
Pomfret Arms, the larger of the two Nether- 
Applewhite taverns, happened to be stout 
and scant 0’ breath. He seldom stirred out 
of his snug bar-parlour. William Saint 
scoured the countryside, a very energetic, 
enterprising fellow. 

“Morning, William.” 

‘Good morning, Sir Geoffrey.” 

The Squire removed his hat and wiped an 
ample brow. He had found Saint in the 
sanded tap-room, overhauling supplies. He 
noted the man’s drab complexion, and won- 
dered whether he consumed too much ot his 
own beer. The publican asked his 
master deferentially if he would drink 4 
glass of ale. Time was when the Squire 
never refused such invitations. To-day he 
declined the ale, saying trenchantly: 

“No, no. We shall have to tighten our 
belts, William. Take my word for it. You 
must reckon with being hit. We shall all 
be hit in our purses and our stomachs.” 

William Saint agreed politely. He had 
no intention «! being hit in either place, but 
he kept that to himself. Already he was 
secretly enrolled amongst the would-be 
profiteers, and resolutely determined to ex- 
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tract good from an ill wind, Sir Geoffrey 
stated the nature of his errand. The vil- 
lage must set an example to less beatified 
hamlets, such as Ocknell, for example. Did 
William think the younger men would come 
forward with enthusiasm? William was 
doubtful about the enthusiasm. With dis- 
creet pressure from Authority they might be 
induced to follow the example of George 
Mucklow. The Squire slapped his thigh. 

“JT am very pleased with George Muck- 
low. A snug billet shall be kept for him.” 

William smiled, not very pleasantly. 

“His father, Sir Geoffrey, used pressure.” 

“Did he, b’Jove? And very proper too. 
Uncle is one of the right sort. Even his 
weaknesses are endearing. The truth is, 
William, in such critical times as these 
we must keep an eye peeled for the good in 
our fellow-men and wink the other dis- 
creetly.’”’ 

Perhaps William profited by this advice 
and winked the eye farthest from Sir Geof- 
fey. After more conversation dealing 
strictly with recruiting methods to be 
applied to a community essentially peace- 
loving, Sir Geoffrey walked off and on, very 
well satisfied with his talk with an old ser- 
vant. William apostrophised his diminish- 
ing figure in language never printed nowa- 
days. 

As the Squire walked down village he, 
too, like the parson, thought seriously of 
what he should say to his people when he 
met them in the school-house. He was not 
concerned with spiritual issues. As a former 
M.F.H. he went a-hunting recruits with the 
same ardour and resource formerly con- 
secrated to foxes. With profoundest  sin- 
cerity he wished that he were of an age to 
bear arms. Indeed, he had offered himself, 
as an ex-Guardsman, quite ready to tackle 
anew drill-manual, to an old schoolfellow, 
now a general at the War Office. Sound 
advice had been tendered him. 

“You can serve your country, Pomfret, 
on your own pitch. We shall want men and 
food. Food may become the more difficult 
problem.”’ 

Hence the allusion to tightened belts. 

Sir Geoffrey walked briskly, reflecting 
complacently upon his excellent physical 
condition. He might be slightly dazed in 
mind, but fit as a fiddle in body. An odd 
expression that! What constituted a “ fit ”’ 
hddle? Obviously an instrument tuned to 
the right pitch. He felt taut all over. 
What had kept him fit at an age when many 
men of his acquaintance were falling into 
the sere and yellow stage of life? Sport. 
To scrap sport filled him with apprehension. 
So far, sport in England went on as usual. 
When he visited Euston to make inquiries 

mcerning Russians he had seen many 

heery-looking fellows on their way north, 
bent on slaying yrouse and stags, reason- 
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ably convinced in their own simple minds 
that, Germans or no Germans, the world 
must wag on as before. Sir Geoffrey was 
not so optimistic. He knew much better. 
Already the supreme sacrifice of an only son 
had been demanded of him and made in- 
stantly. Other sacrifices bulked larger and 
larger in the immediate future. Standing 
in his fine hall, with the portraits of dead- 
and-gone Pomfrets looking down upon him, 
he had smelt anticipatingly the pungent 
odours of carbolic acid and iodoform. The 
stately saloon must be turned into a ward! 
The mere thought was hateful, but he never 
flinched from it. Let the poor boys come! 
He would welcome them with courtesy and 
geniality. A mandarin predicted a_five- 
shilling-in-the-pound income tax! The 
Squire had responded generously to the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund. 

The situation could be summed up in one 
all-embracing word—Hell! 

Little girls curtsied, small boys touched 
their caps, as the Autocrat of Nether-Apple- 
white passed them by with a kindly word 
and glance for each. He reflected: ‘ The 
little ’uns are out of it, bless ’em!”’ He 
wondered whether respectful salutations 
would last his time. They were dear to 
him—outward and visible signs of the 
respect paid to Authority. Would they be 
scrapped? The Government had taken over 
the railroads. If the Labourites came into 
power the land might be grabbed ruthlessly. 

Sir Geoffrey walked less briskly as the 
possibility obtruded itself. 

He stopped first at Uncle’s cottage. Mrs. 
Mucklow received him. Uncle, it appeared, 
was at work, thatching a dormer window 
which exacted his particular skill. Yes, 
George, poor boy, had gone for a soldier. 
His father had insisted upon it. 

**Quite right,’’ said the Squire heartily. 

Jane Mucklow sniffed. She dared not 
contradict the Squire, but a sour face be- 
trayed her feelings. The Squire laid a 
sovereign on the mantelpiece, saying that 
it was for Uncle, with the donor’s compli 
ments. Jane thanked him, wondering 
whether the piece of gold could be dis- 
patched surreptitiously to George. Always 
Uncle got credit for what more deserving 
individuals accomplished. An exasperating 
thought! <A recital of her own aches and 
pains, however, provoked the promise of a 
bottle of port. Sir Geoffrey shook hands 
with his former cook on leaving, and said 
graciously : 

‘““Now, remember, Jane, if George gets 
leave and comes home I want to see him. 
Send him up to the Hall.” 

‘Thank you kindly, sir. 

Sir Geoffrey went his way. As he ap- 
proached the Yellam cottage he muttered 
half audibly : 

**Good people. Good people.’ 
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‘Five minutes later Mrs. Yellam dusted a chair 
which needed no dusting. The Squire sat down,” 


If he had known the truth! At this 
moment Jane Mucklow was reviling him, 
because she laid her George's approaching 
death at the Squire's door. She made quite 
sure—-and so did George—that he would be 
killed in his first action. With much reluct 
ance we present these two old servants of the 
Autocrat smiling deferentially to his face 
and cursing him behind his back! And he 
believed so absolutely in their honesty and 
sincerity. 

Five minutes later Mrs. Yellam dusted a 
chair which needed no dusting. The Squire 
sat down upon it. He liked and respected 
Susan Yellam, and vou may be 
Was well that. No 


aware of insincerity 


lurked behind her weicoming smile. But, in 
justice to the unhappy Jane Mucklow, it 
must be stated that Susan happened to be 
independent of the Autocrat. Many times 
and oft had Uncle been ‘‘ behindhand”’ with 
his rent. More than once Sir Geoffrey had 
remitted that rent 
altogether, — simply 
because Uncle was 


s 0 knowledgeable 
about foxes and 
deer, and such a 


wrath - disarming 
scallawag even in 
his cups. Mrs. 
Yellam paid her 
rent punctually, and 
possessed — indepen- 
dent means. — She 
had never been in 
service. exer- 
cised brains, rare in 
any village, which 
enabled her to 
apprehend something 
withheld from the 
unprivileged classes, 
to wit—that position 
carried with itcrush- 
ing responsibilities 
and disabilities. Mr. 
Fishpingle, so near 


and dear to Sir 
Geoffrey, a friend 
and servant of fifty 
years, had often 


pointed out to her 
the sacrifices made 
by the Squire for his 
people. And she had 
kept eyes and ears 
open to these, de- 
ducing inferences 
from them. 

For some minutes 
Sir Geoffrey talked 
about the Red Cross 
hospital, — enlisting 
Susan's sympathies. 
Co - operation had 
been: promised already to Lady Pomfret. 
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‘““My lady be none too strong,” observed 
Mrs. Yellam. 
The Squire was not of Mrs. Yellam’s 


He mentioned 


opinion, but he didn’t say 50. 
invited 


his proposed lecture and solemnly 

her considered views on the recruiting cam- 

paign. She was not enthusiastic. , 
‘Be they wanted real bad, Sir Geoffrey ‘ 
“Of course they are.”’ 


“T be afeard they’ll hang back. ’Tain't 
easy to believe that us is at wat. My 
Alferd) be doing wonnerful well: trade 


stimilated as never was.” ' 
hear that Alfred is engaged to 


. ” 
married. Tell me all about it 
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At such moments the Squire was at his 
best, keenly interested, avid for details, 
always ready to assume sponsorial obliga- 
tions for the unborn. Mrs. Yellam spoke 
of Fancy. 

“Bless my soul! She opened the Vicar- 
age door to me this morning. A very pretty 
girl, on the thin side, but modest and _ in- 
telligent. I shall congratulate her. Your 
Alfred is a very sterling fellow. He de- 
serves the right sort of wife. By the way, 
we shan’t want him. You can tell him so 
from me.”’ 

Mrs. Yellam said gravely: 

“Alferd be my only son, and I tells him 
that others should go first.”’ 

“Um! What does he say to that?” 

* Nothing not a word.” 

“Well, Susan, | want Alfred to help me. 
As a carrier he is constantly meeting young 
men and young women. Let him talk to 
both.” 

“Yes, Sir Geoffrey. Alferd be a very 
forcible man, wi’ plenty ©’ brave words and 
thoughts. Certainly this war be a marrer- 
stirring affair. hopes as how Master 
Lionel be enjoyin’ good health, and his dear 
lady?” 

Sir Geottrey chuckled. 

“Captain, Susan, Captain. only 
vesterday, | remember, he came sneaking in 
here, always sure of a_bull’s-eve.” He 
glanced at his watch. ‘* Time’s going. I’m 


At the Front. 


due at the Home Farm. Before I go, one 
word in your faithful ear. It will travel no 
further for the present, hey?” 

knows that, Sir Geoffrey.” 

They both stood up, a fine couple. The 
Squire patted Mrs. Yellam’s substantial 
shoulder. Then he lowered his jolly voice : 

**You asked about Mrs. Pomfret. After 
Christmas | am_ expecting the sort of 
present | want badly. You understand? ”’ 

bless ’ee, Sir Geotfrey, and her 
too. ’Tis gert news.”’ 

“Isn’t it? But mum’s the word!” 

He went on to the Home Farm, whither 
we need not follow him. But it may be 
added, incidentally, that the translation of 
Benoni Fishpingle from the position of 
butler at Pomfret Court to the more 
responsible post of bailiff had worked 
yreatly to the Squire’s advantage and happi- 
ness. He returned home to luncheon in 
reasonably high spirits, having prodded the 
sides of many fat bullocks. He found Lady 
Pomfret on the terrace facing the park. 
From her face he divined instantly that 
something of importance had , happened. 
She came up to him with ‘her slow, 
measured walk, holding out a telegram. It 
was from Lionel. 


“Expect Joyce and me to-night. I go to 
this day week.” 


(End of Chapter Seven.) 
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Shells bursting in a “village.” (See page 65 .) 
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Which will you do? 

HICH will you do, smile and make 

others happy, or be cross and make 

everybody around you miserable ? 
You can, figuratively speaking, live yourself, 
and cause all around you to live, amid sun- 
shine and flowers and singing birds, or in 
darkness and fogs. You can often make all 
the ditference in these conditions yourself ; 
at any rate, so far as your own houschold is 
concerned. The amount of happiness that 
can be imparted to others by asmiling face, 
a kind heart, and pleasant words, is almost 
incalculable. On the other hand, sour looks, 
cross words, and a fretful disposition will 
make a number of persons wretched beyond 
endurance. Which will you do? By all 
means wear a pleasant countenance, let joy 
beam in your eyes and love in your face. 


fe 
Do not Prop a Fruit Tree 

EVER prop a fruit tree is the sound 

advice given by a_ sensible writer. 
Sometimes fruit trees are so loaded and 
burdened with apples, pears, or peaches that 
we seem obliged to prop up the limbs, This 
excessive bearing injures, if it does not ruin 
the tree; and besides, the fruit will be in- 
significant, and much of it is likely to fall off 
and never come to maturity. It is useless 
to prop up limbs under such circumstances. 
It is far better to go and shake off part of 
the fruit, leaving the rest to grow, and 
develop, and come to perfection. This is a 
much better way than to prop up the 
branches that they may sustain the burden 
of a host of gnarly, half-grown fruit, 

There are many men who would do well 

to embody the same principle in their daily 
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lives. They are overworked, overburdened, 
overtaxed, overloaded. They have so many 
things to do, so many enterprises on hand 
that they are not able properly to accomplish 
a large proportion of the work which they 
undertake. It is useless for such persons to 
think to prop the tree. They are sure to 
neglect their work, or they are sure to do 
it slackly, and bring no fruit to perfection. 
The best way is to shake the tree, and free it 
of the extra fruit. Prune, clip, cut, pluck 
and reduce the fruit till it becomes manage- 
able, and until the tree can support. its 
burden, and then let every branch be loaded 
With fruit that comes to perfection, but not 
overloaded with fruit which never will reach 
its full development. 


B” inspired with the belief that life is 
a great and noble calling, not a 
mean and grovelling thing that we are to 
shuffle through as we can, but an elevated 
and lofty destiny.—W. IE. GLADSTONE. 


<So 


HERE are times, of course, when we 

should hurt our friends if we refrained 
from asking them to share our sorrows. We 
ought to bear one another’s burdens and to 
give each other an opportunity of fellowship ; 
but this is an obvious exception which makes 
the general rule more clear: to keep always 
a smiling face, to have a cheery word for 
everyone, to anoint the head and wash the 
face so as not to appear to men to fast. Let 
your face be as the morning, and cultivate 
the rising inflection in your voice.—KEV. 
I’. LB. MEYER, 
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“WHEN WE’RE THROUGH” 


What I Mean to Do when Peace Comes 


By A CANADIAN 


Into the heart of every fighting man there comes the vision of what, if spared, he 


means to do ‘when we're through.” 


forward. 


T the outbreak of war I came over 
to England and joined up in a north- 
country regiment in which my brother 

held a commission. In due course we were 
drafted for Gallipoli, and there I saw much 
which made me proud of being a Colonial. 
1 well recall one big Australian, lying on 
board ship, mortally wounded, not a soul 
near him, quietly and cheerily waiting— 
waiting for his ship to enter Botany Bay. 
It made a fellow realise what it means to 
die for one’s country—thousands of miles 
from one’s own people, throwing in one’s 
lot with the flotsam and jetsam of the 
British Empire, to fight and laugh and die ! 


After Gallipoli 

I left Gallipoli having gained much in the 
human knowledge of things, and having lost 
one hand, so that in due course I drifted 
back into civies, received my silver badge, 
and began to think of the great grey west 
again. But it seemed there were difficulties 
in the way, even for a disabled and dis- 
charged soldier, though had IT joined up 
with the Canadian contingent it would, of 
course, have been straight sailing. 

In the meantime lots of things happened. 
Rather a good post opened up unexpectedly, 
and, to be quite candid, rather a nice little 
—well, never mind. She didn’t mind. She 
said would rather have a man with 
only one hand than one with only one 
thought—his own precious safety. 


she 


Say, that hand of mine sometimes gets 
terribly cold, and when a Canadian puts an 
adjective before ‘cold’ you can bet your 
boots it is "1 don’t know 
What became of the missing member, but 
it must have found a chilly resting-place. 
The finger-tips—about the nails—seem to 
feel the cold worst, but on the whole the 


loss troubles me far less than one would 
imagine 


“some cold! 


It is only when, in my spare time, 
67 
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Fighters—and civilians, too—are all looking 
Here is one man’s account of what he sees. 


I set out to do something which reuires 
the use of both hands that I remember it ; 
then, though finally I get the job doze, ‘t+ 
takes about twice as long as of old, so that 
one begins to feel a bit impatient. Also I 
am always dropping things, and one never 
realises how weak one’s hands really aie 
till one of them is lost. 

Am I settled in England for good ? 
much. I live in the future; not in the 
present—thank God! My sole object till 
the war is over is to hold down a fit man’s 
post, then return with a few hundred 
dollars so that [ can set myself up in busi- 
ness as | never have been able to hitherto. 


Not 


Canada—and Capital 

People who send young boys out to Canada, 
telling them they have to make their way, 
should be prepared to back the boy some 
years later. Let a boy go out there, learn 
the ropes of the country, become a Canadian, 
and then, after three or four years, when 
he has travelled about the continent and 
decided which jobs he likes and which sug- 
gest the best chances for him, let him come 
home for a holiday, finally returning with 
a little capital to set himself on his feet. 
He will then be old enough to value his 
chance ; and, believe me, that uphill grind 
stinting, saving, and stinting—is a hard 
business, which makes one ill fit with pioneer- 
ing. I have known it to break the spirit of 
many a good boy. He has become sick of 
it after a few years, and thrown up the 
sponge. So it seems to me very foolish for 
people to hoard up a boy’s money till it 
comes to him through a will, for by then the 
period is probably past when the boy really 
requires money for the making of his life. 
Give him a chance when he is twenty-five, 
for it is almost impossible to make money 
—more than a wage—in the colonies with- 
out a little capital. Given that little capital, 
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With the Scent of the Eternal Pines— 
A Woodman’s Log Hut. 


aman with sound iudgment cannot help but 
go ahead. The men who make money out 
there are not those who work for a wage, 
but those who start a business on their own 
—an eating shop, motor-boat service, 
photography—anything, so long as it is in 
the proper place. 


The Call of the West 

But it is not merely the call of the almighty 
dollar that is taking me back to the great 
west. It is the natural call of the great open 
spaces, the wonderful lakes, the towering 
peaks, the vast gorges, the silence. Some- 
times when | try to describe it all to my 
little girl, L find myself wondering at the 
men with whom | mix every day—living 
their pathetic, narrow little lives, amidst 
jealousy and graft, content to obey foolish 
rules and burden their bodies with heavy 
clothing. Slaves, most of them are, slaves 
to themselves, and—oh! if they only knew 
how the great world is holding out her 
arms tothem! Let them go and scent those 
eternal pine forests, dressed in the tattered 
khaki of the bush, an old red bandanna 
knotted about their neck—scorched by the 
sun, drenched by the dew, chilled by the 
night gales, holding their own with God 
and nature, and doing a man’s work in a 
country for men. 
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Glimpses from the Wild 

Let me recount a day or two among 
many. I was a forest ranger in North 
Ontario, and it is the work of the rangers 
to check, when possible, the appalling 
forest fires which each year destroy thou- 
sands of acres of timber. Sometimes a 
single fire will lay waste an area equal to 
all England, and very often during a dry 
season the rangers experience a pretty stiff 
time of it. 

We are told off to patrol a locality scores 
of miles, perhaps, from anywhere, and as 
night draws near we gain our decided 
camping ground. L beach the canoe and 
make camp while Bill ascends the bluti 
to a high point and scans the horizon. 
Presently he sings out: ‘‘ Hi—O! What 
d’you make of this 7” 

I join him ; and what a scene lies before 
us! On every side is timber—timber un- 
ending, broken here and there by jagged 
buttes, rising like grey fortresses from 
amidst the chaos. One takes in hundreds 
of square miles at a single glance—a scene 
so vast that an islander can hardly imagine 
it, while even the men who are used to the 
lonely place are overwhelmed by a sense of 
their own littleness amidst such vnending 
abandonment. Here and there are buried 
wonderful lakes dotted with countless fairy 
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islands, great gorges filled with the roaring 
of rapids, and peaceful little grassy bays 
where the white-tail deer and the moose 
guard their offspring, but all these are 
screened from view as one looks out across 
the roof of the forest. 


Indians 

“ What d’you make of it ? 
handing me the glasses. 
away, rising like 
gossamer between 


” 


inquires Bill, 
Miles and miles 
a wavering strand of 
earth and heaven, his 
trained eye had discerned a streak of smoke. 
“ Isit the beginning of a forest fire, orp——? ”’ 

“Indians,” I reply, handing back the 
glasses, and we repair for supper. 

The meal consists of buckwheat pancakes, 
maple syrup, apple butter, and 
bacon, swilled down with pints of coftee 
and canned milk. After supper we cut 
spruce branches, lay them on the floor of 
the tent or shelter, place our blankets on 
top of them, and turn in—happy in the 
of a scented spring 
mattress such as few men can boast of. 

Just as we retired with the last plaintive 


cake, 


possession sweetly 


WE'RE THROUGH” 


cry of the grouse bird, so we are up wita 
his first cheery call of the dewy morning. 
The scent of the balsam fills the air, and 
while I light the fire Bill launches the 
canoe and pushes off, returning ere long 
with a big gleaming trout for breakfast. 
We eat like giants, pack up, and launch 
our canoe, singing merrily as we paddle 
down the woodland stream, neither com 
menting upen our destination, which each. 
takes as a matter of course. We are going 
to see the Indians. 


After the Day’s Work 

As we near their camp that evening, after 
a long day’s pull, a dozen mucklebreed dogs 
dash out and give the warning. A minute 
later we espy the teepees, three in number, 
beautiful russet things, so matching .their 
surroundings that easily might they escape 
the eye. We see a young squaw retire 
hastily as we land ; then a tall Indian, thin 
as a January wolf and graver than any 
judge, approaches us, staring questioningly. 
He is dressed partly in the garments of 
civilisation. 


Canada in France. 


/ 
Photo; Canadian War Records. 


Canadians voting in the field for their home clection 
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The forest Indians, unspoilt by the white 
men, are generally very pleasant fellows, 
friendly and hospitable almost to the point 
of embarrassment, and absolutely honour- 
able. They will not even steal food when 
their own children are on the point of 
starvation, and generally they are very 
fond of their children. Pretty brown little 
things many of the youngsters are, but it 
is often difficult to distinguish between the 
boys and the girls, as generally all are 
dressed alike. 


Round the Camp Fire 

Then there are the guict evenings spent 
at the outside edge of civilisation, perhaps 
a Hudson's Bay Trading Post, or a small 
mining camp, when, as darkness falls, the 
boys build many fires amidst the timber 
and gather round them. That copper- 
faced laughing group over there, with the 
fire larger than the rest, are Scandinavians, 
and a fragment of their banjo minstrel’s 
song comes wafting over to us, echoing 
faintly through the timber as we sit by 
our own fire and tell yarns. 

Round about us the spruce bugs are busily 
at work, filling the air with sound and our 
pans with sawdust, and during a momentary 
lull a faint, sad echo floats to our hearing. 

“What was that—a_ wolf?” 
someone. 

“Maybe, and maybe not.” 

“ That’s him—I guess know him!” 
shouts one of the Swedes, and their lazy 
laughter floats down to us. 

Again there was the evening when a merry 
little throng of us sat dangling our legs from 
the Timkins landing stage, watching a sun- 
set such as England never knew, while far 
out over the lake, where the trout rise idly, 
an osprey hovers and circles. Timkins is 
the tall, sunburnt figure with the green 
slouch hat, his black shirt open at the neck 
—a year ago a mere prospector, soldier of 
fortune like the rest of us, now the owner 
of one of the wealthiest gold mines in the 
northern territory. But believe me, he 
learnt what cold and hunger, what the flies 
and the silence, really mean ere he pene- 
trated farther than other men and staked 
his claim. ‘To-day his pleasures are in simple 
things, and he is telling us about a granw 
phone he has ordered, and how, next fall, 
instead of hunting, he is going to explore 
part of the States on a motor-cycle. And 
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so we talk and yarn, while the gorgeous 
sunset sinks into a sea of crimson, the 
forest takes on a purplish tint, and a won- 
drous mystery of scents percolate through 
the trees. 

Truly, we were a happy-go-lucky crowd 
in those days. When | am broke | live with 
Joe, and Joe grubstakes me; when Joe is 
broke we hit out together for quite a new 
country, perhaps a thousand miles away, 
thinking less of the journey than a Londoner 
thinks of travelling to York. 


When I Return 

Such is the rugged, picturesque life which 
calls and calls, and to-night I dine with a 
curate just off Grosvenor Row—to-night | 
shall wear gold cuff links and make pretty 
speeches to a little brown-eyed girl who is 
ready to love the great open spaces and 
throw in her lot there, playing a woman's 
mighty part in the great work of pioneering. 
Yes, we shall go right to the back of beyond, 
to the outside edge of civilisation, to work 
and make money for a little while ; but the 
scenery will be grand, and the ccnditions 
of Jife not too tough for her. I have an 
idea for starting a motor-boat (or gasc!ene 
launch, as we call them out there) service 
between two pioneer camps, and I am pretty 
sure it will prove a paying proposition, 

Yes, | realise, gentle reader, that 1 am 
going back to the old life sorely handicapped, 
and that 1 shall not find things the same. 
I have lost my left hand, but I have found 
another right, and two good right hands will 
see any man through. I know that it is 
much more painful for my friends than it 
is for me. Sometimes I run up against one 
of the old party in the Strand—a boy whom 
last I saw, perhaps, amidst scenes such as 
those I have tried to depict. I see the 
broad grin of recognition spread over his 
sun-tanned face, and out goes the hand of 
welcome. Then suddenly he sees, he looks 
away, a pained expression comes into his 
eyes, and he stammers. But ere we part 
he whispers: ‘‘ Say, old boy, when we're 
through with this almighty mess, if ever 
you're wanting a job, just you look me up 
—Savvee ?” 
How it brings back 
fragrant whitts of Cobalt, Porcupine, and 
the River ! Yes, | | shan't 
have to hunt long if ever i'm out of a jub-— 
after the war! 


The old, old story ! 
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AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 


A Reminder that there is always Good in the Worst of us 


By ALICE GARLAND STEELE 


EGATIONS are not always limited to 
international business. At least I 
am quite sure that half of what hap- 

pened to our little British coterie in Peking 
was offictal—the rest was a matter of heart- 
from the Ambassador down to 
the merest underling we were subject, just 
as we might have been at home, to our 
little tempers and our small heartaches, 
to our trivial flirtations and our supreme 
surrenders, to hot weather and _ teething 
babies and dishonest servants—in fact, to 
all the small things and the big things that 
go to make up life. 

Plus homesickness ! 

I have always felt that homesickness led 
Edward Norbury to drift into the problem 
I] helped to straighten out, and who knows 
but it helped to make Violet Latham the 
woman she was, for a creature as intense 
as she was underneath her surface calm 
must have worn through all sorts of emo 
tions. 

Some of us had known Violet at nineteen, 
when her uncle was a lesser official at The 
Hague. She was pretty then, and too 
clever for most of us, yet when she married 
aman named Latham and dropped out of 
our world it left a gap. Ten years later 
she appeared among us at Peking and it 
was like a reincarnation—except that she 
had lost, in the interval, a good many 
things ! 

She had her husband among the 
rest—though it was rumoured that the loss 
was by way of the Divorce Court rather 
than by death. At any rate, though she wore 
charming black for a protracted season, 
she did not mourn; instead she took up 
housekeeping for her unc's, and f:rted 
desperately with the Dbamsi Ambassador ! 

This lasted till his wife and iwo children 
frame out from Copenhagen, when Violet 
steered coolly in the direction of one of the 
English under-secretaries, and kept it up 
till he died of cholera in 1912. This being 
lollowed by a prompt transmittal of interest 
to an American named Peters, 


throbs ! 


lost 


who was 
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there in the interests of his silk firm, made 
us all realise that whatever heart Violet 
had was of the india-rubber variety ! 

] suppose she might have worried me more 
had my husband, for instance, been a man 
like the Danish Ambassador, but from our 
boy and girl days he had cultivated a habit 
of being true, and Violet was a safe subject 
for discussion between us. 

But I did begin to worry when little Lucy 
Manners became one of the points in Violet’s 
eternal triangle! She sought me out one 
morning, as | sat renovating a last summer's 
gown. She had a way of tripping down 
Legation Street, atter she had accompanied 
her father to his office, and of stopping at 
our quarters on her way home. Lucy was 
nineteen, and one saw her part in the world 
just by looking in her eyes—she was meant 
for love and for loving ! 

She hung over my shoulder a moment, 
fingering a fall of lace and suggesting a 
rosebud for the heart of a knot of blue. 

“My dear Lucy,” I said, “ rosebuds for 
old, married me ? ”’ 

“ But it would look so sweet,” she-said, 
“and you do not /ook married, at all. I 
sometimes wish——’’ she ended thought- 
fully, ‘ people did.”’ 

“ What, look married, child ? 

She nodded. ‘ Like Mrs. Latham, for 
instance. I do not mean look married so 
much as act so, it—it would be so much 
simpler. Of course,”’ she said, “‘ I know she 
But she is very beautiful,” 


” 


is a widow. 


she ended hurriedly, ‘‘ and I am sure, at 
heart, she is—good.”’ 
I went on plying my needle. “It is 


well that goodness is a question of degrees, 
Lucy 

She nodded. ‘ Yes, I know—you mean 
that God takes into account the way we've 
been brought up, and the kind of mothers 
we've had—perhaps Mrs. Latham never 
had any mother.” 

As I smiled amusedly at this remark she 
corrected herself : ‘‘ I mean a veal mother,” 
she said softly, and I knew that she, because 
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** She turned, as the littie group passed my door, 
smiling and waving her hand to me '—y». tS2. 


she had lost hers so recently, knew the 
difference ! 

* But I came to tell you some news,” she 
added. She had perched on the arm of my 
chair, and she hunting in her little 
silver bag for something which turned out 
to be a letter 


was 
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Drawn by 
Stanley Davis. 


i asked, and she said, 
moment's silence, 


“ Good news?” 
after a Oh, ves, dear 
Mrs. Hunter—qrile good news. It is about 
my brother's friend, Edward Norbury. 

| had heard over and over again of ° My 
brother's friend, Edward Norbury.” Lucy 
believed in her brother, but she had staked 
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all her faith on his friend. All unconsciously 
she was building, year by year, a shrine in 
her faithful little heart 
excellent 
seen. 


to this clever and 
Sir Galahad whom we had never 
“Tle is coming here.”” she said: “ my 
father got him the appointment. You see, 
he has been for seven years in Government 
work at home, but he has always wanted to 
enter the Diplomatic Service, so this will be 
What he has longed for all his life!” 

“You speak, child, as if he were Old 
Hundred.’ 

She laughed. Well, he is old—vyou see 
he is twenty-nine at least. two years older 
than my brother.”’ 
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“ Dear me, he is quite too old to play 
with you, Lucy, isn’t he ?”’ 

Dear Mrs, he would, 
there will not be time tor play—he will just 
be thinking of his career all the time! At 
least,’’ she added, “ hope 

I saw then for the first time the shadow 
that crept over her brightness and I knew 
why she had spoken of Violet Latham. 
Lucy was nineteen, but she had learned 
what women can do in the making or marring 
of young officials ! 

The ietter was from Mr. Norbury to her 
father, and she let me read it. It was not 
of a sort to file, she said, and in truth it was 
full of that refreshing gratitude which a 
young man feels when an older man gives 
him his “ chance.’’ There was not a word 
about Lucy, but that did not matter, the 
letter wore for her all the sacred _hall- 
marks of her friend. 

“ He is going to live at the Legation,”’ she 
said, ‘ so we shall see, perhaps, very little of 
him, but when you meet him, dear Mrs. 
Hunter, | am sure you will be—kind ? ”’ 

And I said impulsively, “ Just every bit 
as kind as he will stand from me, Lucy,” 
and Lucy, feeling it her turn to be grateful, 
leaned her fresh cheek for a moment against 
mine ! 

It was natural after this that she should 
come to me from day to day with bits of 
news about him. He was to take young 
Greely’s place, invalided home at the end 
of his first year. They had heard from her 
naval brother, and he had said that “ old 
Norbury is wild with joy at the prospect of 


Hunter, even it 


living in the Celestial Kingdom.” Lucy 
paused to explain that this meant not 


heaven, but just the Chinese, and I made her 
blush when [ argued that it could very well 
be both ! 

The day Norbury arrived on the steamer 
at Hongkong, she read eagerly the hour ot 
its docking. “It only Papa and 1 could 
have met him,’’ she said, ‘‘ because, after 
all, it will be a strange world and he may 
be just a /ittle homesick —even men get that 
way But I her that 
a man of as many years as twenty-nine 
could not possibly be affected by nostalgia. 
Especially,’ | added, “if you meet him 
at this end of the journey,’ and her eyes 
brightened. 

L saw them, she and her father, walking 
down to the raw red railway station to meet 


sometimes.” assured 
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the incoming train, and I noted that she 
had, with unconscious coquetry, put on her 
prettiest gown. I had no fear that Norbury 
would fail to realise himself at last ‘“‘ among 
the Celestials.”’ 

Yet at twenty-nine, it seems, man can 
be terribly engrossed—with himself! As | 
hung about my veranda, a prey to an ab- 
sorbing curiosity, 1 saw them repass, this 
time with the addition of their young official. 
He was talking earnestly to her father 
while Lucy walked, quite unnoticed, on the 
inside. 

She turned, as the little group passed my 
door, smiling and waving her hand to me, 
and young Norbury hurriedly followed her 
father’s example of taking off his hat, 
showing to me for a moment, a clear-cut 
British face and eyes that one could see had 
never looked lightly at a woman. In fact, 
I received a distinct impression that they 
had never, in any personal sense, looked on 
women at all, and | wondered if my little 
Lucy, who was so resolutely giving her 
heart away to this clever young man, 
would receive a proper recognition of her 


gift ! 
His appearances at our dinners were 
fragmentary, and you simply couldn't 


put his name down for a dance—he had 
always something superior to do at that 
moment, connected with the Legation! 
My husband called him ‘an enterprising 
young cub,”’ and treated him to his best 
cigars, and Lucy glowed and trembled like 
a rose-leaf in a summer wind under his 
occasional glances. She was proud of 
everything he did in his official capacity. 
She told me “ they did not see much of him, 
but she did not mind, he was so evidently 
hewing out for himself a marvellous career."’ 

“Tam only glad,” she said, “that he has 
no time for us—we are left out with all the 
other foolish things for the one Real Thing 
that matters.” 

I looked at her a trifle wistfully. It was 
just at this time that I began to notice 
Violet Latham’s eyes fixed constantly upon 
him. I knew also what Lucy did not, that 
Peters, the American silk manufacturer, 
had gone back to Chicago. Yet, even then, 
I did not take into account the depth of 
Lucy’s loving nor the number of empty 
hours that Violet Latham had somehow to 
fill ! 

Violet began by inviting young Norbury 


to small dinners at her salon with one or two 
lesser lights from the British Legation. [i 
was her hobby at this time to act the part of 
a high-souled and public-spirited Hypatia to 
rather young men. 

1 think Norbury, the first time he was 
asked, submitted the matter to Lucy. “| 
have a thousand things to do,”’ he said, “but 
perhaps I ought to go—it may be a step in 
the right direction.”’ 

At. her silence he 
strike you that way ? 

She only shook her head. ‘ You must 
decide this thing for yourself,’ she said 
quietly, and he could not guess at the beating 
of her heart. 

He went. 
on woman ! 

I felt that this was so by the way his view- 
point of all of us changed. It was as if he 
took us all into account for the first time, 
and shifted us into our proper places with 
relation to himself. 


added, Doesn't it 


And for the first time looked 


He became friendly to 
me in a way that made me grow fond of him, 
and he would talk to me often of Lucey. 
It seems that they had met when she was 
quite a child, through a visit of his to her 
naval brother, and they had corresponded, 
from time to 


time, ever since. I even 
gathered his secret thought, that he ex- 


pected to marry her some day, and I own 
my own heart was glad at the idea. 

| told him gravely that Lucy had heart 
enough for a dozen women, but too much 
for one man, and he looked at me quickly. 
“ | know what you mean—she would give— 
everything, but the right min would take 
care of it and—and pay in kind!” 

L said, looking at him with a straight 
glance, that L hoped so! 

He stared down the line of acacia trees 
that bordered our hot little street.‘ She 1s 
not the kind to turn a man’s head,” he said 
slowly, ‘ but she’s the sort to live with all 
the days of your life!” 
that even then he was comparing her quiet 
charm with Violet Latham’s flushed at- 
tractiveness. His face grew very serious. 

Sut that was before Violet went to his 
head, like wine. 

He began to sip at the cup she offered, 
innocently enough. I once saw them to- 
gether selecting trinkets from the Chinese 
Bazaar, and once or twice she engineered 
a quiet little picnic for his benet t, but alter 
a while we saw them always together and 


This showed me 
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we knew better than to hunt for him now, 
after hours, at the Legation. He was drink- 
ing deep draughts of her now and feeling 
all the intoxication of a man who for the 
first time was “ letting himself go. 

It was inevitable that Lucy should see it, 
too, yet she never by word or sign tried to 
call him to her side. I think her love, 
grown so overwhelmingly silent, was listen- 
ing to the voice of her pride. She had much 
for so young and sweet a creature, and it 
held her steady before the brilliant arma- 
ment of Violet’s stubborn purposes. 

It was at the end of the hot weather that 
she began to droop lik? a flower on its stem. 
Her father had stayed in that year, not 
opening up their little bungalow in the 
hills, so Lucy remained with him, in the 
small area reserved for us ‘ outside bar- 
barians.”’ recreation she had only the 
band in the park, or my hot, screened-in 
veranda or a walk with me down to the 
bullet-riddled North Wall of the British 
quarters, with its deep-cut legend—“ Lest 
we Forget.” How could she forget, for a 
moment, in that atmosphere ? 

If there had only been some _ tangible 
word between them, some tacit promise 
made on his part, I could have tried the 
sorry comfort of the old formula: “‘ He is 
not worthy.’ As it was I could only imply 
that he was not “‘ worth it,’ but this she 
negatived in a hundred ways. She did not 
blame him at all, and she wou/d not blame 
Violet ! 


” 


I, however, had made up my mind that 
Lucy’s pallor was increasing and that I must 
do what I could to set the sorry tangle 
straight. 1 tried first on Edward Norbury, 
but you simply couldn't move him—he was 
obsessed and possessed with Violet Latham 
and everything else suffered. Sometimes, 
ifleft alone, these things burn out ; but in 
this case there was no chance of that, the 
man’s whole soul was given up to his in- 
latuation, and the worst of it was that he 
was beginning to neglect his work ! 

This brought the first little outery from 
lucy. She was very quiet about it, but 
quite heart-broken. One of the secretaries, 
ttseemed, had complained to her father and 
had asked him to ‘say a word to young 
Norbury, and get him to pull up-—the thing 
“mply couldn't go on!” 


_ When the trouble is,” she said wistfully, 
he is being pulled up all the time—by 
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other things!” Violet stood for so many 
unspeakable things to both of us. 

“When did you see him last ?”’ I asked 
her abruptly, but her only answer was to 
shake her head. 

“Dear Mrs. Hunter—we never see him 
now! Not that I mind that,’ she added 
quickly ; “‘it is—the thought of his career 
being—hurt.” 

“My dear,’”’ I said hotly, “if he were 
hurting only his career and then I 
stopped, conscious that I was saying too 
much, for suddenly she looked at me, her 
lips quivering a little even though she made 
brave denials with her eyes. 

“You mustn't think,’ she stammered, 
“you mustn’t think that I am thinking of 
anybody but—him ! ”’ 

It was too true. I ended by kissing her 
end calling her attention to my sacred lily, 
sending out its scarlet flower from a squat 
jade bow], and soon after she left, with, alas, 
no longer the light tripping step of the 
caild IT had grown to love, but with the 
proudly raised head of a woman who is 
suffering something her world must never 
guess at ! 

It was no wonder that in desperation the 
next day I put on my hat, and hailing a 
jinricksha, went forth to call on Violet. 

It was an hour to find her at home, but 
she kept me waiting till I grew quite out of 
patience, pleading that she had _ been 
“dozing.” I did not wonder that her eyes 
held a question and her voice an inflection 
of surprise, for I seldom, in my busy life, 
found time to call on anybody. 

I saw at once that she had made the room 
we occupied a fit setting for herself—it was 
cool, subtle, enticing. There were silk rugs 
about and strange-scented flowers in lapis 
lazuli vases, and the bamboo screens seemed 
to shut out the world. But the softness of 
it served only to put an edge upon my 
temper. I fretted a moment over triviali- 
ties, and then perhaps abruptly I spoke of 
Lucy, not, of course, hinting at the child’s 
unhappiness, but merely dwelling on her 
pallor and the anxiety I could not help but 
feel. 


She laughed in an amused way. ‘“‘ My 
dear Mrs. Hunter, believe me, you would 
never make a diplomat—why not come to 
the point 

| was all at once resolved to be frank. 
“| have, Violet.” 
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She bit her lip.‘ Lam the point, then ? ” 

“One of them. Lucy is one, and Mr. 
Norbury is the other!” 

She lifted one slippered foot delicately 
over the other. “ I will not say how singular 
but how—triangular.” 

“Yes,” I said, and then paused, a little 
frightened at what | had done. 

“Just why,’ she asked, narrowing her 
eyelids, ‘‘ do you come to me ?”’ 

believe you have’’—I  paused,— 
“‘ great influence with Mr. Norbury.” 

“What makes you think so—does he 
come here too often ? ”’ 

I looked at her then. “If you are his 
friend,” I said, ‘‘ you will know that he is 
neglecting his work.” 

“Am I my _ brother’s keeper ?’’ She 
asked it with a nonchalance that hid, | 
fancied, some deeper feeling. 

“He is not your brother!” 

“Nor my friend,’’ she said quickly. 
‘“* Believe me, I have never found a real one 
—in all my chequered life! Our relation- 
ship is of quite another variety.”’ 

I could not resist murmuring, ‘‘ You are 
versed in so many, Violet.”’ 

She stared across at me. ‘ And you do 
not realise that one of them might be 
love 

The word struck at me with a little shock 
—she was implying too much! ‘I do not 
pretend to guess,” | said gently, ‘“‘ what you 
are feeling, but I know this—‘ Love seeketh 
not its own.’ ”’ 

She laid her hands, very beautiful hands, 
listlessly in her lap. ‘‘ Do not preach to 
me,” she said wearily, “‘ you have always 
been so sensible, and it would be absolutely 
no use! I know you have come because 
you love the little Manners girl, but you 
see—lI love Mr. Norbury.” 

It was my turn to stare at her, and tor 
the first time I saw the drawn line between 
her eyes. She smiled at me brilliantly 

“It does not seem possible, does it ? ’’ she 
added, “and in case it is true it would be 
so much better taste to leave it unsaid, but 
you see, I have played so many games 
among you all, you think I am still playing 
—and 1 want you to know it is the Real 
Thing!" 

** The ‘ Real .Thing,’”’ I 
ean it be 

Heaven knows!’ she answered bitterly. 
“ And do you think I will throw it aside for 


echoed, “ how 
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the sake of a girl with a white face? Do 
you think, after loving me, he could be 
happy with her ? 

| looked at her steadily for a moment, 
“Do you expect him to be happy with 
vou ?’’ It was perhaps brutal in me to say 
it, for she turned her face about to where the 
bamboo screens swayed gently in the hot 
air. 

That,’ she said, “is not the question.” 

It was with a violent wrench that some- 
how I got to my feet. She rose also, en- 
veloping me with her light, insouciant smile. 

“How tragic we have been, dear Mrs. 
Hunter—too tragic by far for an August 
atternoon—and I haven't even offered you 
tea!” 


What could | hope for Lucy after that ? 

1 went home with an utter feeling of 
failure. It was therefore a surprise to me 
when | got a note from Violet Latham at 
noon the next day. It came by her Japanese 
boy, and when I tore it open I saw that 
like her it was subtle, and like her, too, it 
had neither beginning nor ending. It was, 
however, very much to the point and brief. 
She wrote : 


“YT said his happiness was not the ques- 
tion, but you must not think I am atraid of 
the answer, even to that. To prove it Iam 
willing to turn on that unhappy limelight 
which will show me for what | am. He is 
due to-night. We will spend it going over 
some ancient history. But, believe me, 
your pale little girl has not the slightest 
chance !”’ 

The note, fluttering from my fingers, told 
me more about that ten-year interval ot 
absence than I should 
“ That unhappy limelight 

1 seemed to see her standing in it, with 
brutal frankness in her eyes. It was sheer 
bravado what she was doing, and yet in 
any other woman I should have called it— 
bravery ! 


have guessed at. 


There was a luncheon on, to some newly 
atfrived secretaries and their wives, and as 
I dressed for it, fanning myself, | wondered 
how | could calmly greet her across iced 
grapefruit and consommeé, but neither she 
nor Lucy were there 

Lucy came to me for a few minutes that 
evening, and while her father and Bob talked 
official business, she sat on the step below 
me and let her glance stray out into the 


once saw them together selecting Drawn 
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night. “I have been thinking—thinking 
how much less of a puzzle life would be it 
we could see with the eyes of the mind—I 
mean,”’ she added, “ that now we only see 
the outside, when it is the inside that makes 
all the difference.”’ 

I turned her quickly to trivial things, yet 
after she left I thought of what she had 
said, and remembered that someone else had 
spoken of the “ darkened glass.” 

The next morning I was in the middle of 
sorting some empty preserve jars, when 
Violet came in. 

I should hardly have known her! Her 
face wore the mask of a smile, but, oh, such 
a hollow mask, for her eyes as they met mine 
were burning. 

“It is early to return your call,’’ she said, 
“but, like you, I shall come at once to the 
point. Has Norbury been to see you ?”’ 

I shook my head mutely. 

“1 told him to come,” she said. “I 
took the liberty of giving you as reference— 
for my sins!” 

I could only sit opposite her, murmuring, 
“Oh, Violet, what have you done ? ” 

“Don’t pity me,’ she said abruptly. 
“T have only done what everybody of my 
sort does sooner or later—faced the music. 
Not a very merry tune,” she added, and I 
caught a half-sob under her breath. 

‘“* Did he—take it like that ? ’ I whispered, 
and she answered, laughing a little : 

“My dear Mrs. Hunter—he took it like 
aman!” She leaned forward, clasping her 
hands together. ‘“‘ Do you know how men 
take those things—disillusionment, and a 
face with tears that burn and scorch beauty, 
and life that is stripped of all its finery, and 
a heart that shows only a little corner left 
for loving, with all the rest a sham—do you 
know how a man takes these things ? Well, 
1 haven't the courage to tell you—but pray 
God that you may never know!” 

I was shocked into a dumb pity. T could 
only sit there and look at her in dismay. 

“T only want to tell you,’’ she said, 
“that when he comes you need hide nothing. 
You do not know all, but what you know, 
added to what I told him last night, gives 
your little girl—the best chance—in the 
world 

I leaned impulsively forward. Violet,” 
I said, “ Jet us not talk about Lucy, let us 
talk about—yourself ! "’ 

“No,” she said, hardly, “ 


I am tired of 


the subject, but there is just one thing 
more—my husband was a good man, and 
he is still living ! ”’ 

“You mean——’ I echoed mutely, but 
another voice took up the answer. 

‘* By heaven, Mrs. Hunter, don’t ask her 
any more—she means that she is an optical 
illusion !:* Norbury was standing, white- 
faced, in the doorway. 

“You told me that,’’ said Violet Latham, 
“last night—do not think I will forget it.” 
Her voice was very gentle. 

“And it is true,’’ he cried, his young 
voice bringing the charge home to her with 
all the hurt she .had made him endure, 
“you are sweet to the eyes, but how bitter 
to the taste—your name should be Mara! 
Mrs. Hunter, I have more important things 
to speak of—Lucy Manners is ill and her 
father sent me for you; they think it is 
typhoid.” 

He brushed Violet out of his life just like 


that, and we saw at once that whatever 
blow she had struck him had not been 
mortal; it was little Lucy now who 
counted. 


“T will come at once,” I said hurriedly, 
and the next moment he was gone. I did 
not move; I stood looking across at Violet 
as she stood, straight and tall, in the after- 
noon sunlight. Suddenly she threw out her 
hands with a gesture of finality. 

“It is over,” she said quietly, you see 
that, Mrs. Hunter—there is nothing more 
but to go.” 

I reached over and touched her on the 


shoulder. Violet,’’ I said, he did not 
dig deep enough.” 
She shook her head. ‘ No,’ she said, 


“he is right. 1 was an illusion for his eyes. 

for his senses, but I did not reach his soul— 

how could I, from the depths under which 

my own is buried? It was bound to fail; 
I simply could not keep up the illusion—to 
the end!” 

“And I am glad you have not,” I cried, 
“ Don't you see, all your life among us you 
have kept under the good things and the 
true things—you have worn a mask, pre- 
tending to be heartless and _ flippant and 
unreal, but now I shall know that you are— 
honest, Violet, underneath ! ” 

She smiled at me sadly. ‘Since you 
deem me honest T will be altogether so. | 
have been fighting for youth and the love 
that youth denied me. 1 did not mean t¢ 
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love him my- 
self. I meant 
him to worship 
me, but when 
you came 
to see me—l 
knew! I told 
him the things 
| did because, 
ater all, it was 
not my happi- 
ness that mat- 
tered at all; it 
was his own! 
You see, with 


me also there 
was illusion— 
but I see 


clearly now. 
She left me 
alter that, and 
Iwent over to 
Lucy at the 
beginning of 
what proved to 
be,not typhoid, 
but something 
that made her, 
all the same, 
seem nearer 
and =dearer 
to those of 
us who loved 
her. Nor- 
bury was one 
ofthem. He 
used to come 
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in each day 
lrom the 
Legation, to 
ask me how 
she was, and 
there was in 
his face, all 
the while of 
her danger, the high, strained look of one 
who longed to make amends. 

Alter all it was a very suitable thing. 
Everybody said so when, in the days that 
lollowed her convalescence, engage- 
ment filtered through to our little coterie. 

It was only when I was pinning on her 


wedding-veil that I learned how sweet a 


teature Lucy really was. She handed me 
anote dated from Paris, six weeks before : 
“This will reach you on your wedding- 
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‘*¢ She means that she is an optical illusion !’ 
Norbury was standing, white-faced, in the doorway.” 


Drawn by 
Stanley Davis. 


day, and I would like to send you a word. 
1 am older than you, and China is older 
than both of us, but I found in it something 
new and beautiful. You have found in it 
something new and beautiful, too, though in 
quite a different way. I think this some- 
how makes a bond between us—at least I 
like to feel it so, and with all my heart I 
send you good will.—V1ioLET LATHAM” 

‘* You see,’’ said Lucy, simply, ‘ she was 
good, after all!” 
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Ever since the opening 
intensity on the Front. 


of the German offensive all eyes have been riveted with anxious 
Hlere are the impressions of an onlooker, gained during a tour 


right along the line. 


HAVE just returned from a visit to the 

Western Front, where I) spent three 

days in a world of the greatest activity, 
where men of many nationalities, as well as 
hosts of women and_ girls, and colossal 
machinery never cease toiling day or night, 
and three days with the soldiers in a world 
of ruin, desolation, and death. It proved a 
thrilling and never-to-be-forgotten exper- 
ence. It gave one a bird's-eye view, as it 
were—a wonderful panorama of the work 
and doings of the British armies now hold- 
ing up the Kaiser's legions in France and 
Flanders, 


Crossing the Channel 

Here I may add that I went to the Front 
at the invitation of the Director of Informa- 
uuon. Our party numbered four. After being 
armed with the passports we 


hecessary 
travelled down to Folkestone and crossed 


the Channel to Boulogne in one of the 
ordinary passenger steamers, which was 


crowded with officers and men returning to 


their regiments. As our vessel ploughed her 


way through the Choppy sea and we detected 
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our convoy of destroyers, 1 could not help 
thinking that, after all, the one force that 
has enabled us to do all we have done in 
France and Flanders, and which still enables 
us also to draw upon the whole world for our 
raw material, is the British Navy. True, 
we were reminded that even here 
the enemy had and is still cunningly en- 
deavouring to 


forcibly 


wrest this power from our 
grasp by means of his submarines, for all our 
lifeboats were swung out in readiness to be 
lowered at a moment's notice, while every- 
one was served out with ltebelts. But we 
steamed into port on time. It was difficult at 
first to believe that this was Boulogne. Sor 
diers paced the quayside—not in the pale 
blue of the French Army, but in the khaki 
of the British, while notices in English were 
everywhere. 

Immediately on landing we were taken 1 
charge by the military officials. From the 
quayside we were switched by swift motor 
cars to a delightful French chateau lym 
some miles behind the firing line—a charm 
ing country retreat. The reading-room Was 
littered with large maps and plans, and It 


that the lhe 
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shelves well stocked with books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals in every language dealing 
with the war. Interesting also was its 
museum of war relics, frequently brought 
into use in explaining technical points. 
Attached to the chateau is a small cinema- 
tograph theatre, and our evenings were 
principally spent inspecting war films. 


At “the Back” 

The first day was rightly spent at “ the 
back,’ inspecting gun-shops, workshops, 
repair depots, factories, and bakeries which 
have sprung up at the bases. We at home 
have been inclined to grumble at the sup- 
posed waste that goes on in the Army. So 
far as that goes, all war is waste, but the 
word “ conservation ’’ has a new meaning 
to the thoughtful visitor as he passes through 
these Army workshops. In fact, nothing is 
wasted. Everything found upon the battle- 
fiedd—old boots, discarded clothing, torn 
tents, broken rifles, damaged cycles, broken- 
down motor-cars, carriages, and guns are all 
salved and, wherever possible, made good. 
This salvage work gives employment. to 
thousands of German prisoners, as well as 


a host of labourers who have been brought 
from overseas—Chinese in blouses, 
queer-looking Siamese and Cingalece, and 
many other races of the East, including the 
golliwog-headed Fijis, They grin at you 
ina pleasant way and seem to recognise theit 
importance in this great fight for civilisa 
tion. 


Saving the Guns -and the Boots 

In these factories over 25,000 pairs of 
boots are salved every week, They are first 
washed and scrubbed in great tubs of water 
by French girls. They are then steam-dried 
and dipped into a bath of oil to make the 
leather pliable. Experts now critically exa- 
mine them, and those that can be rendered 
serviceable by new soles or uppers are 
treated accordingly. If the boot has gone 
too far the upper is cut up into laces and 
the remainder used for repairing or other 
purposes, Discarded clothing is treated in 
much the same way after it has been dis- 
infected. Many extraordinary things are 
brought to light by the salvage workers— 
treasured objects of the dead hero of the 
battletield— photographs, miniatures, letters 
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and wills. Many of the latter have been 
found written in the blood of the dying. 
Thousands of kit bags are thus recovered, 
as well as belts, cartridge cases, damaged 
rifles, bayonets, and other equipment. It 
is the same with guns, carriages, wagons, 
motor-cycles, and motor-cars. Every trade 
and every profession is represented in these 
workshops. It is one vast beehive of in- 
dustry where toil the representatives of 
many races as well as thousands of enemy 
prisoners, These latter are paid for their 
labour, and it speaks well of their faith in 
the promises of the British Government 
when it is stated that many of them have 
£40, £50, and 460 and more to draw. They 
can receive their money weekly or take it 
up at the end of the war. 


Feeding the Fighting Man 

That the Army believes the fighting man 
should be well fed is evident after a visit to 
the bakeries, butcheries, and kitchens. One 
bakery we inspected, formerly a German 
pulp factory at this particular base port, 
Was turning out 200,000 4-Ib. loaves of bread 
a day, or sufficient to feed an army of 
half a million, It was fine white bread, 
of the best Canadian flour, the 


made 


By time 


the bread reaches the firing line it is three 


to four days old. We also inspected a 
hospital train that had just come down 
from the Front with its burden of 640 


wounded, It was rather startling at first to 
find that the wounded were being carried 
from the train to the ship by German pri- 
soners, but the latter were performing the 
task expeditiously and quietly. We distri- 
buted cigarettes among the men and chatted 
with them. They were decidedly cheerful, 
and the one word that enabled them to bear 
their sufferings with a smile was “‘ Blighty,” 
They were going home, and “ Blighty” to 
a wounded soldier has a magically soothing 
effect. 


Into the War Zone 

‘ke remaining days were spent in visiting 
the battlefields, when one got a glimpse of 
the terribic of modern 
weapons of war. We had not travelled far 
along those famous straight roads of France 
before we were made aware that we were in 
the war zone. Soldicrs guarded the roads 
and directed the tratty 
now and again to produce our special white 
Without 
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destructive power 
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Clearing up the Battletield. 
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A Y.M.C.A. Dug-out 
close to the Firing Line. 


encountered lorries and convoys carrying up 
material to the Front, and empty ones return- 
ing, though naturally much of this work is 
done at night. Now and again an acroplane 
appeared overhead, and occasionally a shot 
rang out in the distance. On we rushed, 
dashing through sleepy villages, and then on 
through the larger towns, now crowded with 
Tommies, limbers, guns, and war material. 
Although some of these towns are fifteen 
and twenty miles behind the firing line they 
bear the marks of war, for they have been 
constantly bombed. We lunched at one 
town, quite as large as Bath, in which it 
would be difficult to find a whole pane of 
glass, Old Army blankets, sheets, and mat- 
ung cover the window openings. The in- 
habitants have dug out their cellars, and 
When the bell rings they take shelter here 
until the danger has passed. LEevery now and 
then we ran into little groups of German 
pusoners engaged in road-mending, always 
accompanied by a guard. We found them 
everywhere, building new aerodromes, erect- 
mg encampments, doing work that Tommy 
himself did when he first went to France. 

Our destination was the Vimy Ridge, As 
We neared it we encountered villages and 
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churches in ruins, and the avenues of trees 
that invariably line the French roads had 
been toppled over by shells, some of the 
trunks being broken off near the ground and 
others much higher up. It was a picture of 
desolation and of savagery. We were, in 
fact, nearing the end of civilisation, Beyond 
was the battlefield— terrible and startling 
pictures of the havoc wrought by those great 
engines of destruction which war has brought 
into being. We drove on past where 
Givenchy once stood (not the place of that 
name opposite La Bassée), alighting at one 
of the new roads just under the Ridge. 
Givenchy was quite a large village, of which 
to-day not so much as a pile of bricks re 
mains. It has been totally wiped out of 
existence. 


A Panorama of Desolation 

Donning our steel helmets and fixing our 
eas masks ready for use should occasion re- 
quire—for we were now within four miles 
of the German lines—-we climbed the Ridge 
and had our first glimpse of a modern battle- 
field, look in what direction we would, it 
was pitiable panorama of desolation. 


Over there, on our right, is a clump of 
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broken tree stumps, looking for all the world 
like a cluster of clothes props of irregular 
height. It was once a famous wood, and 
figured promimently in the fighting. — Its 
beauty and glory have gone—and gone for 
ever. Between the gaunt and lifeless stumps 
are deep depressions tull of water, and the 
whole ground is torn with shell holes. Not 
a blade of grass or anything green flourishes 
there, and agriculturists who have visited 


smashed wire entanglements. Very touch 
ing are the cemctcrics, Some containing half 
a dozen graves and others a couple of hun- 
dred or more. We strolled along the top of 
the Ridge and then down the other side, 
visiting some of the German dug-outs, 
wonderiul cavern-like refuges going down 
20, 30, and feet 
Slowly we made om 


jO 


way back to our 
waiting cars, and it was a bunch of Tommies 


A Side Street 
at Ypres. 


it say that the ground is so poisoned with 
gas that worms and in-ects have also been 
destroyed, It is, in fact, a dead world. 

We passed along the old trenches—British 
and German—every now and again climbing 
over banks of debris that blocked our path 
Both sides of the Ridge are pitted with great 
shell holes half-filled with water. They are 
so close that one runs into the other. These 
are intersper:ed with huge depressions 
caused by mine explosions, and here and 
there are smashed pill-boxes '’—ternbly 
strong emplacements built of massive tron 
girders and concrete where 
machine guns were hidden. All over the 
ground lay unexploded shells shell 
cases, too heavy to be moved by hand, and 


reinforced 
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returning from duty in the trenches that 
cheered us, Hallo, Civvies,’ they 
shouted: “how's old Blighty ?” We 
handed them some cigerettes, and went 
with them into a tent, and there, ovel 
cups of  cotiee, chatted about the bees 
and the people at bome. These men, who 


dwelt in a ruined wortd and continually face 
death, were cheertul, Bidding them good- 
bye, we drove away to the chateau with an 
indelible impression upon our minds of the 
horrors of war 

Next day we were destined to see Were. 
We visited Ypres. What a © ght if pre- 
sented! If it had been shaken by 4 
dozen earthquake sho ks the damage could 
not have been greacer, Chere 's nota single 
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WHAT THE 


dwelling, let alone a large building, standing 
wiole. It was one mass of bare, broken 
walls and mounds of brick and_ stone, 
We could hardly believe that this was 
Ypres, the wealthiest town in Flanders, 
with 200,000 people and 4,000 looms, a 
where cloth was made 
when the Normans came to Hastings. The 
Cloth Hall was an architectural gem and had 
With its 
jagged walls and shell-torn roads, Ypres to- 
day is a striking monument of German ruth- 
lessness in the wanton destruction of pro- 
perty and treasured buildings. 

The afternoon and evening were spent 


prosperous town 


stood for over six hundred years, 


upon the Messines Ridge, from whence the 
Germans were driven in June last by the 
explosion of a series of powerful mines, and, 


FRONT IS: REALLY LIKE 


But that sudden shelling was a revelation 
of the wonderful art of camouflage. From 
all points of the compass almost our guns 
began to reply, whose very existence we had 
not hitherto detected, though we had passed 
quite close to them. One could write at great 
length on the devices resorted to tor hid:ng 
not only guns and gun emplacements, but 
communication trenches, roads, railway 
junctions, and what not, from the eves of 
enemy aircraft. Guns, limbers, carts, and 
ambulances are painted in all the colours of 
the jungle—yellow, brown, green, and drab 

so that they fit in with the landscape. It is 
rather startling to suddenly meet a tank 
crawling forward, mottled and streaked and 
striped with colours so that it resembles some 
gigantic tortoise with a shell of hues never 


A Shelled Town near 
the Firing Line. 


Which, since my visit, they have so powertully 
attacked. Picking our way carefully over the 
shell-torn ground, we passed on to one of the 
advanced dressing stations about a mile 
from the German lines, easily discernible 
through the glasses. Here we had a taste of 
shell fire. The noise and cra: hes were ter- 
nihe, and the gun firing at home When enemy 
arcraft appear was a mere whisper to the 
deafening screams that rent the evening air. 


Photo: 
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dreamt of in Nature's laboratory. <A tent 
can be made to look like a multi-coloured 
toadstool ; and as for an aeroplane hangar, it 
gives scope for the wildest flights of the 
camoutlagist’s fancy. 


Queen Mary’s “ Waacs” 

No mention of our visit would be complete 
without a reference to the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, popularly known as “ The 
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Waaces.”” At first Tommy smiled when he 
heard that women were Coming out to assist 
him by performing many tasks which the 
world now acknowledges can be done as 
well by women as by men. And Tommy, 
true sportsman as he is, is the first to tell 
you that the “ Waacs”’ have made good. 
You find them everywhere, except close to 
the firing lines, these brave and self-sacrific- 
ing Englishwomen, who, by willing endur- 
ance and hardships, are daily releasing more 
and more men for the actual fighting. 


The Message of the Front 

Now what are the lessons of such a tour, 
and what is the message of the Front to us 
at home ?) We have had the first onslaughts 
of the much-talked-of German offensive, ana 
we have had to over 
ground. The Government 
it necessary to pass a 
Act calling up still greater numbers of 
able-bodied men. To many the position 
looks serious, and the returned visitor from 
the Front is naturally asked whether we 
can really hold our own, and what will be 
the ultimate outcome of this terrible contlict. 

I spoke to officers and men alike, and cei 
tainly came away with the impression that 
we at home do not realise the strength of ous 


retire considerable 
have considered 


new Man - Power 


enemy, and consequently do not give Tommy 
the credit he deserves in holding up and 
overcoming his foe. In the open the German 
isa hardandastern tighter, and he is backed 
by all the science and cunning of his race. 


Not only is it a war of courage and en- 
durance, but of ingenuity, skill, initiative, 
trickery, and cunning. 

When, then, will it end? No one can say, 
Naturally the Army officials do not tell you 
of any surprises they may have in store or 
divulge their plans. It is common know- 
ledge that our air programme is colossal, and 
as the months go by the American Army will 
be a big factor and probably the deciding 
one. At present her trained forces in France 
not large, but they are rapidly grow- 

Although it is impossible to forecast 
when the end will be, of the ultimate out- 
come there can be no doubt, and that is, 
that the world recognise the utter 
failure of and autocracy too 
The road may still be rough, and further 
sacrifices may have to be endured, but the 


are 
ing. 


will 
militarism 


end is certainly in sight. It may not be as 
and 
on the battlefield, nor may 
that your military autocrat 
desires, one in which the conqueror dictates 
But it will 
the triumph ol 
that should 
That ts 
the lesson and the message of the Front 
failed and the dawn of a 
better world is within sight. “Thus T return 
an optimist in the knowledge that sooner ot 
later, probably sooner than we think, justice 


a result of a sudden overwhelming 
military defeat 


it be a victory 


stern terms to the vanquished. 
be a victory none the less, 
right victory 
bring with it an enduring peace. 


over night—a 


mulitarism has 


will prevail and peace will again reign over 


a War-weary world. 


A Tank in 
Difficulties. 


Photo: 
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Mortimer Batten 


RAYRUFF was no star 

turn as rabbits go, being 

quite ordinary in every 
respect except that, through special 
arrangement of his own, Nature had en 
dowed him with a saddle of grey about 
his neck and shoulders, and it was this dis 
tinguishing marking which enabled one to 
single him out among his fellows, and thus 
jot down a few notes as to his acts and 
movements, 

Grayruff, together with his six brothers 
and sisters, was born in a tiny hole scarcely 
a yard in depth in the very centre of a wide 
pasture, but when they were only a few 
days old their mother led them by night to 
the main: warren which honeycombed the 
sandy river bank for a hundred yards or 
more at the north side of the pasture—or 
rather, she herded, pushed and coaxed them 
there—and it was in the mighty warren that 
their lives as real rabbits can be counted to 
have begun. Grayruff, soon having learnt 
to nibble the grass, proceeded forthwith to 
follow his own sweet will, forgetting his 
brothers and sisters, while his mother, hav ing 
formed new interests in life, proceeded forth- 
with to forget him. 

[It was early April, and any bright day 
Scores of young rabbits could be seen along 
the river bank, nibbling the grass and frolick- 
ing, while here and there a nursing mother 
herded and hustled them. One might have 
thought that the whole warren contained 
less than a dozen adults, but immediately 
darkness fell things began to happen. From 
every burrow a veritable string of young 
does and old, young and sprightly bucks, and 
old and vicious bucks, then began to stream. 


Nore and yet more 
would steal forth, till we 


ina few minutes the 
whole river bank was 


brown with rabbits. 
Phen here an old 
buck would begin to 
hop out along one 
of the clearly defined 
runways extending 


across the field, 
squatting and listen- 
ing every few paces. 
him and yet others, 


Others would follow 
each rabbit treading 
in the very steps of the one preceding it, 
till the move became a general one. 
in ten 


Thus 
minutes the trodden sward about 
the warren would be deserted save for its 
daytime residents—the very young and the 
while the adult occupants 
of the warren were spread over the entire 
countryside by their network of highways 
and byways—some even to raid the villagers’ 
gardens two miles away. 


nursing mothers 


Grayrutf was not long in throwing in his 
lot with these nocturnal adventurers, though, 
from the very outset, there was one bluster- 
ing old buck that made lfe a burden for 
him. Grayrutf would be quietly nibbling 
the grass when suddenly One Ear would 
swoop down upon him, all teeth and claws, 
forcing the youngster to flee for his life, and 
in mortal terror. 

Nevertheless One Ear was a_ valuable 
member of the community. He was always 
the first to sight danger, and to give the 
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alarm by thumping the ground with his 
powerful hind legs a system of signalling 
which 1s of value in the rabbit colony not 
only because it travels far, but because it 
conveys the tidings to those underground, 
warning them against rising haphazard, in 
addition to those feeding on the surface. 

The first signal meant ‘‘ lie low and look 
out,”’ and Grayrufi, crouching in the grass, 
would presently behold black-skinned, 
green-cyed, domestic cat, stepping daintily 
towards the great wood to the east of his 
chosen feeding ground. Sometimes the cat 
carried in its mouth a very young rabbit, 
and on such occasions One Ear would become 
very bold and officious, hopping in circles 
round the feline, and thumping the ground 
every few paces. As time passed, however, 
they became used to the poaching feline, and 
no one heeded him in the least. 

But there were other occasions when the 
signal was followed by a white flash as an 
alarmed cony darted back along the run- 
way. The other conies would see the white 
flash, and they too would rise, thus auto 
matically exposing their own white danger 
signals to others behind, so that the whole 
dark pasture, a moment ago unbroken, 
instantly became speckled with white and 
bobbing danger signals as the colony scat- 
tered for cover, each rabbit, silently and 
unwittingly, giving the alarm to others 
And, though it is doubtful whether Grayrutf 
was conscious of the fact that he himselt 
possessed a white tail, he was well able to 
appreciate the value of the white tails worn 
by others. 

The first real event of Gravyrufi’s life was 
the coming of the floed. It came during 
the day—and during a wet day at that, 
when the entire populace of the warren was 
at home. During the preceding night the 
rain had fallen ina steady deluge, and that 


morning dislodged driftwood—leaves and 
twigs at first, then branches and_ finally 


trees—began to drift by on the crystal moun 
tain river that flowed by the warren. Pre 
sently the water took on a faintly grey tint, 
then slowly it turned brown. A gravel bank, 
just up the became narrower 
narrower, and finally disappeared. 


river, and 
By mid 
day an eight foot freshet was running, filling 
the river from bank to bank, and gureling 
and bubbling from the burrows. 

As for the rabbit what became of them ? 
They did what thev have done for centuries 


past when cach year the springtime floods 
throughout the length and breadth of that 
great north country claim more of their 
number than are ever claimed by shot and 
powder—they huddled in batches of ten or 
a dozen at the dead ends of the burrows 
while slowly, surely, the waters rose, cutting 
off the last way of escape. Most of them 
made no attempt to escape, and it was only 
those who, by good luck rather than by 
sound judgment or the lessons of previous 
experience, were di-porting themselves in 
burrows above the water line, that emerged 
from the warren after the flood. 
Throughout that day One Ear amused 
himself by chivying Grayrufi from burrow to 
burrow, the two squabbling and thumping 
while of their brothers and _ sisters 
were drowning within a few feet, and it was 
thus that they, since they had no taste for 


scores 


diving, escaped a similar fate. 

At evening the waters rapidly receded, 
bearing numbers of stark carcasses from the 
lower burrows, vet on the green sward above 
there was nothing to indicate that an event 
of moment had happened. 


Grayruti coolly 
scratched 


surviving mother 
herded her surviving brood ; the old bucks 
squabbled with the 
general atmosphere of the place was of 
simmering quietude. Only their numbers 
were vastly reduced, and as darkness fell it 
was a mere handful which made its way up 
to the bent allotment bordering the expanse 
of heather eight hundred feet above the 
warren, 

It was here that One Ear made the great 
mistake of his life, and in the Wild there is 
no room for great mistakes. While the little 
colony was quietly feeding on the succulent 
moss that grew about the roots of the grass, 
suddenly the shrill scream of a rabbit in 
distress issued from a tuft of bent a little 
distance away. 


his ear: a 


one another, 


Instantly the feeding rab- 
bits pricked their ears, then, led by One 
Kar, they began to hop watchfully in the 
direction of the One Ear, 
eyed and important, outstripped the rest, 
and began to hop round the dense clump 
from which the sound issued. 


sound. 


goggle- 


Piercing and 
shrill the note rang across the night stillness, 
each spasm increasing One Ear’s curiosity 
and anger, so that he drew nearer and nearer 
to the shady clump in ever narrow.ng circles 
Phen out of it dashed a streak of russet, and 
from ten paces away Grayruff and his fellows 
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saw One Ear tossed high into the air, and 
aught, as he fell, between the snapping jaws 
of Mr. Reynard. His life was crushed out 
of him in one painful screech ; then Grayrufi 
turned and fled as he had never fled before, 
for this was the first dawning of fear. 


ll 
OR a long time Grayruff lay trembling 
among the bracken and bricr of the 
great forest away to the east of the 
warren. It was the first time he had entercd 
it—a resplendent place, overhung by giant 
oak and beech, while here and there among 
the underbrush, rank and festooned with 
marvellous ferns and mosvscs, huge boulders 
of rock were piled in chaos one upon another. 
Grayrufi had fled for the shadowy shelter 
of the place with blind panic upon him, for 
the fox, having made sure of One Ear, had 
pursued the scattering colony, yapping 
fiercely as he ran. 

Grayrufi had reached the edge of the 
wood to find his progress barred by a high, 
moss-covered wall, overhung with boney- 
suckle, Fleeing, panic-stricken, under the 
shadow of it, he had arrived at last at a small 
square hole at the base of the wall leading 
through into the wood—a little tunnel, as 
it were, built into the solid masonry, and 
evidently placed there to atiord a convenient 
runway for terror-smitten conies lke him- 
self. Thus he gained the fricndly shadows 
where, undcr the patch of entwined bracken 
and brier, he crouched that night and the 
succeeding day. 

This was the beginning of Grayruff's open- 
ar career, for it must not be imagined that 
rabbits prefer to live underground. On the 
contrary, though earth is their mother, 
though it affords them friendly shelter 
throughout life, they much prefer the open 
air, and thus for every rabbit making his 
home underground there are a dozen that 
live in the open—having 
seats in the grass or among 
the ferns, and seeking the 
arms of mother earth only 
when sorely pressed. 

As dusk fell furtive life 
began to stir in every 
shadow of the forest, and 
then it was that an ob- 
Sever might have seen 
that the place was simply 
with rabbits. Tt was 


‘One Ear was tossed high into the 
fell, between the snapping jaws cf Mr. Reynard.”’ 


now late July, and since April the overflow 
from the great warren had flocked hither. 
Youngsters seeking their own fortunes, 
morose old bucks driven out by such 
despots as One Ear, barren does, and evcn 
those who, through sickness or hurt, were 
unable to hold their own in the rabbit 
metropolis, had thronged to the forest, which, 
in fact, acted as a distributing station for 
the colony. 

As one by one the white flags, bobbing 
reassuringly, passed by in the gloom, Gray- 
ruff took his courage in his paws and joined 


air, and caught, as Fe 
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the rest. At the little wooden tunnel 
through the wall he had to await his turn, 
as for the last five minutes it had poured a 
veritable stream of brown adventurers into 
the wavering light of the narrow fir planting 
that lay beyond. And moving with the 
rest, as though he were one of the colony, 
was that arch murderer—the black cat! 

But the reign of terror, distinct from the 
peace of Grayruff’s cubhood days, had 
now begun. That evening old James Clark, 
the local rabbit catcher, and his son Joe, 
contrived to get between the feeding rabbits 
and the forest, and carefully pegged their 
hempen nets across a gap in the wall of the 
fir planting—a gap through which James 
had observed scores of rabbits to pass the 
previous evening. Then the two men gave 
the word to Jess, the little liver and white 
spaniel accompanying them, while they 
themselves stooped under the shadow at 
the opposite side of the wall from which the 
bolting rabbits would approach. 

Little Jess stole up wind, wagging her 
tail frenziedly, but without haste. Her 
task was to get round to the other side of 
the feeding colony unobserved, then show 
herself, and so stampede the rabbits back 
for home. 

For fully ten minutes Jim and his son 
crouched, then the old man raised a gnarled 
hand and whispered Whist.”” Thump 
thump—thump ” came the alarm note across 
the night—a rabbit thumping as he ran, so 
that, on the breathless stillness, he seemed 
almost to make the noise of a galloping 
horse. 

Two nets were erected, running parallel 
and about a foot apart. The first was of 
fine, light mesh, but the second was of mesh 
so heavy that a rabbit or a hare could bolt 
straight through it. Thus the 
running foul of the contrivance, encountered 
the first net, and by the impetus of their 
flight passed on through the meshes of the 
second, thus being drawn up in a bag, as it 
were, with precious few chances of escape, 
even though some minutes elapsed ere they 
were taken out. 


rabbits 


Nearer and nearer came the thumping, 
then there was a white flash, the nets shot 
forward, then hung limp, shaking slightly. 
This was merely the forerunner of the cok my, 
safely bagged—the outpost sentry; and 
now a dull rumbling drew nearer and neares 
while the two men ¢ 


rouched lower. Jt was 


) 


difficult to belicve that bolting rabbits could 
make so much noise, but—here they came, 
the net shot again, the pegs 
creaked, as the living cascade poured into 
it. of the leapt the wall, 
others swerved in time to left or right, but 
the main body made for the gap and became 
irredeemably led. For fully forty 
seconds the drive lasted, and the men never 
stirred, then up they leapt, drawing the pegs 
and pinioning down the 
burden of a strugeling live stock. 

As for Gravruff, he was a helpless prisonct 
with the rest, and wildly with h 
strong hind paws, was one of the first to be 
unravelled by Jim. Grayrutf had yet to 
recognise man as among those foes the very 
scent 


outwards 


Some conk 


entang 


nets with ther 


kicking 


of which strikes terror to the cony’s 
heart and paralysis to his limbs. Therefore, 
no sooner had Jim laid hold of him than he 
made his teeth meet through the old man’s 
woollen jersey exactly amidship. With an 
ejaculation of surprise Jim shook him loos: 
whereupon he pinioned the old man through 
the and hung on It thereupon 
occurred to Jim to have a joke with his son, 
so he handed over the fighting rabbit with the 
remark—" Here, take hold of this one!” 
Joe took hold, and so did Grayruff. His 
strong square teeth all but met through the 
skin of the boy’s wrist, whereupon the latter 
loosed his grip with an oath, and Grayruf 
was free. 


sleeve 


Then followed words between the 
old man and Joe, which finished by the boy 
getting his ear cuffed and two more rabbits 
escaping. 

Two sacks full of rabbits were taken from 
the wood that night, yet this draft made 
no perceptible difference to the hoard. 

‘| here followed a spt I of wild, wet weather 
and Grayruff threw in his lot with a debonair 
and Bohemian crowd which had, as. thei 
stronghold, a flat, open space under a boulder 
in the centre of the wood, with a dozen cra ks 
and to and it Occasionally 
the great black cat joined them there, taking 
no notice of any of them as it shared them 


warmth, while the rabbits similarly became 


crevices from 


accustomed to its presence. Tt would ste 
along the the rabbits 
though it were one of them, slaughter three 


runway with a 
or four of their very offspring during Uk 
night, then return with the dawn to shal 
the shelter of thei 
Just before dusk one « 


made his way 


stronghold ! 
old jim 


to the box runway through 


vening 
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the wall. He unfastened something, and drawn noose about his neck, and better for 
having done so placed his fingers on the hima thousand times if old James had found 
floor of the runway, whereupon the floor him still a captive next morning 
tipped silently downwards, revealing a The days that followed were a living night- 
large wooden box beneath it built into the mare. Blinded, choking, struggling for 
eround. Having convinced himsclf that all breath, his head swollen till it bore no 
wasworking properly, Jim took his departure. resemblance to that of a rabbit, Grayruff 
Early that evening, while the crimson — tottered from point to point. Thianer and 
sunset still streamed between the trees and — fecbler he became, tottering from a sh eltering 
the ringdoves cooed sleepily among the 
branches, Grayruff stole along the runway, - 
<j 


preceding by ten paces that ever suspicious 
personality the black cat. Thus it was that 
he saw the whole thing happen, for, luckily 
for him, he stepped 
respectfully aside on 
reaching the familiar 
hole in the wall, and 
pussy proudly en- 
tered. ‘Lucn, from 
within, issued t! 
grating of claws and 
a hissing snarl 
Grayruff saw a great 
bushy tail, spinning 
wildly, as the black 
cat, the solid earth 
having given way 
beneath its paws, 
Was precipitated 
head foremost inte 
the prison below. With never a 
creak, the false tloor wune to 
again, and the onlookers bolted. 
Grayrutf decided to leave the 
wood by another way, though all 


through that night at regular inter- 
vals the false tloor tilted silently down 
wards, and many an unhappy cony, which 


through the long spring had uscd the 
— 

tocked box trap without suspicion, joined 

Pussy below exactly what happened in 


that 
Hat litde Black Hole of Calcutta one can ‘* Hard pressed by the hounds, the grey- 


ouly imagine, for old Jim tells to this day tufied rabbit made straight for the 
low he took ten dead rabbits, one dving surging flood ’’—p, 700. 

tom cat, and a very healthy stoat from 

the box next morning nook among the roots of a great oak at the 


Soon the conies of the forest were so forest edge to a patch of green sward, where, 
wild that Jim was forced to resort to snares, during the course of the night, he would 
Which he set on every runway leading to and manage perhaps to swallow a few blades, 
from the wood. In due course Grayrutf then back again. When finally James 
encountered one of these, but the wire was picked him up and loosened the noose from 
od and rotten, and when the first terror of — his neck the old) man’s heart was touched 
the trap dawned upon him Grayrutf gave one with pity for the suffering he had caused. 
sigantic leap, and the snare parted. But “IT think I'll let the poor lyle thing go 
he took away with him, alas, the tightly again, as there ain’t meat enough on him to 
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feed a kitten. Maybe he'll fatten up and I'll 
get him later.” 

And so once again Grayruff was liberated, 
but as a blind rabbit. 

He was not the only blind rabbit in the 
colony that winter, but, like his similarly 
-ffl'cted brethren, he developed his remain- 
ing faculties to a surprising degree of keen- 
ness, so that in due course he was well able 
to fend for himself. These sightless mem- 
bers, all of them blinded by the broken wire 
noose waich, in some way, they contrived 
to get rid of, were generally the first to give 
the alarm to the feeding colony. Then, 
swift as arrows, they would dart along the 
runway with the others, falling occasionally, 
it is true, yet dipping underground — or 
through a cranny with judgment so unerring 
that the onlooker could never have credited 
that they were sightless. 


Some months later the river warren, where 
the harassed little band of survivors was 
herded for the winter, was systematically 
ferreted, and early in the proceedings a grey 
marked rabbit shot for one of the burrows 
and continued in a line towards the 
wood. It was a run of four hundred yards 


bee 


across the open, and the men, being lovers 
of sport, reserved their shot and powder 
and unleashed two greyhounds. 

The nearest way to the wood was across 
a narrow creek which joined the river at a 
point near by, and though all through the 
spring and summer the creek had _ stood 
empty, and Grayratf had been accustomed 
to hopping over its gravel bed, it was now 
bank full of rushing, peat-stained snow bra’ 
from the heights. Yet, hard pressed by the 
hounds, that grey-rufied rabbit made straight 
for it, and never hesitating, never wavering, 
leapt far out into the surging flood. 

The hounds leapt too, and pursued and 
pursuers were borne rapidly away on the 
bosom of the, icy waters. But the hounds 
were beaten and they knew it, struggling to 
shore with difficulty to gaze hawk-eyed after 
the quarry that had baffled them. 

The men with the guns simply stood and 


stared. ‘‘ Well,” gasped one of them at 
length, ‘if that isn’t the pluckiest thing 


I ever saw a rabbit do!” 

But they did not know that this rabbit 
was sightless, and that by the headlong leap 
he had surprised himself more than any of 
them. 


TO NURSE 


OFTEN wondered as i watched you go, 
Thoughtful, serene and calm, from bed to bed, 

With understanding care, with footstep slow, 
And grave attention to each word we said, 


What Magic could have sent you 


: from what Land 


Of Faery had you ventured for a while— 
You with the kindly, comfortable hand, 
And the brave, steady smile. 


I sometimes drifted softly into sleep 
Because the pain seemed less while you were there ; 
I'd but to move my head, and I could peep 
Round the next bed and see your dusky hair 
Under its cap; your quiet, restful hands ; 
Your face, serene and yet compassionate ; 
And then—I lost all fear of nightmare lands, 
And fell asleep ; there seemed no need to wait. 


And—something tells me that is not the end; 


mM memories—not only sights that rend 


r When War has passed, leaving its track behind 


And tear the heart will come back then to mind; 
But--I shall see you. too, and understand 
Life better for you, and that quiet while— 
Nurse with the kindly, comfortable hand 
And the grave, steady smile. 


700 
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Gimes Altars 
by John Oxenham 


B.C. 1914 


Red on the altars lay the sacrifices, 
Red ran the channels in those olden days, 
When, from the judgment of his tll devices, 
Man sought redemption and the means of grace. 


A.D. 33 


Christ by the Cross redecmed a whole world’s stuning, 
Counted as naught the anguish and the pain, 
Gave Himself wholly for the hope of winning 
Lite fiom the burden of tts selfwrought chain. 


A.D. 1914-1918 


Now, once agatn, the sacrifice ts rendered ; 
Wow, once again, the altars run with blood ; 

Well the new Life, of this vast noe engendered, 
Root out the evil—bring the greater good ? 


AD, 19>—— 


Tf 1 ot—tt still the things of earth enthral us, 
Tf thas <0 e lesson we still fail to le.rn— 

Then, of a surety, shall still worse befall us, 
Till unto Him with contrite hearts we turn. 


Can we not read the meaning and the warn ng ? 
Are we so dull that blows alone will save ? 

Must Lite for ever be a House of Mourning ? 
Can we find God but in an open grave ? 


(From ‘ High Altars,” Mr. Oxenham’s forthcoming book on 
batt!efields of France and Flin rs.) 
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By 


EVA BRETHERTON 


A Late Calf 


DANE,” “C.D.” “C.D.” 
and, squeezed in at the very bottom 
of the card, ‘Clement Dane” 

again, 


Rosamond Warne knitted her brows, re- 
linquishing her inspection of the dance pro- 
gramme under the electric light of her room. 

Why had he not claimed that last extra ? 
she wondered. They had got on so well 
together. It was he who had said that their 
steps seemed made for each other, while 
she herself had felt more gaily at ease, more 
conscious of charming and being charmed 
than ever before. 

She sighed. To-morrow, early—he had 
told her—he was returning to the front, and 
who knew when leave would come his way 
again ? 

She realised now that she had expected 
him to use the opportunity of that last 
dance to establish some link with her against 
his return. But alas, though she had waited 
he had not sought her out, and in the bustle 
of departure that followed she had caught 
no glimpse of him. 

Losing interest in the programme, she 
dropped it upon her dressing-table and began 
taking off the “ confection’? she had worn 
at the hurriedly got up but delightful little 
dance (given in honour of several of its 
members, home on leave) by the pleasant 
literary and artistic set of which Rosamond, 
herself a charming and popular writer, was 
one of the lesser stars. 

Yes, it had been a delightful evenin 
decided, if only 

Suddenly, in the adjoining room, she heard 
the sharp whir of the telephone bell. 

Hurriedly throwing a wrap round her, she 
ran to answer it, wondering who could be 
calling her up at this time of night. 

“ Are you Miss Warne ?”’ came in a man’s 
voice as she put the receiver to her ear. 


” 


g, she 


* Yes. Who are you? ”’ 

“Dane—Clement Dane. Can you give 
me five minutes? It’s outrageously late, 1 
know!” 


“Say early !’’ Rosamond laughed tremu- 
lously, feeling suddenly and absurdly happy. 
“ But I hadn’t gone to bed, so it’s all right.” 

“You hadn’t!”’ delightedly. Neither 
had I! I have thinking over our 
glorious evening, how well we seemed to get 
on together and everything. And all in 
an instant I resolved to do something 
unusual. Can you hear me all right ?”’ 

Yes; ‘yes! Rosamond’s heart was 
thudding in the most unaccustomed manner, 

“ Then it’s just this. I’m off to the front 
again to-morrow, as | told you. It’s like 
my luck that only on the last day of my 
leave L should meet the one woman who— 
But there—I mustn't go on too much now, 
only I think vou liked me a little too, and what 
1 want to ask you is (it sounds confounded 
cheek, I know, but I’m in dead earnest) to 
be an angel (I know you are one !), and just 
say you'll keep yourself free, not engaged 


been 


to any other fellow, until I come back. 
Will you ?” 

“Oh! I-——” 

“Yes, I know it must be a bit of a 


staggerer. But do! And if you could just 
look upon yourself in your own mind as 
engaged to me it would be even better 
After all, you can drop me if I don’t com 
up to sample when I back. I’m 
only asking you to keep an open mind, with 
a slight bias in my 
can d> that ?” 
There was a pause while Rosamond rapidly 
discarded several sentences as inadequate. 
say!” 


come 


favour. Surely you 


came across the wire at last. 
“Don't keep me waiting! I can’t bear the 
strain. Say ‘ Yes’ before they cut us off. 
Do!” 
“ Well, then, well 
“You darling ! 


ves,” 
You wonderful woman ! 
Then now, pro tem. anyhow, you're engaged 
to me, with full leave to send me packing 
if you don’t like me later on, Not that I'm 
in the least alarmed. Only let me get back 


to you, and T’ll make you love me. No 
fear!’ 
Rosamond was glowing from head to 
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foot with the ardour of this impetuous 


wooing. 

All she said, however, was: 

“T have only promised now to wait. Will 
you—will you write to me ?”’ 

“What do you think! I’m not going to 
give you a chance of forgetting me. And 
you'll write to me. That’s in the bargain, 
mind.” 

“Y-ves—I suppose so.” 

“Rather! Now, wonderful woman, good 
night. Sleep well. Keep those beautiful 
eyes bright for me, those soft cheeks like the 
rose they belong to. 

Rosamond ! ’ ] 
love your name ! 
A beautiful name 
for a beautiful 

His voice died 
away. Rosamond 
hung up the re- 
ceiver, realising 
that the exchange 
had intervened. 
Then she went 
slowly back to her 
bedroom and 
straight across to 
her mirror. 

“Well, Rosa- 
mond, you’ve done 
it!” she remarked 
to the bright-eyed, 
hot-cheeked figure 
with tumbled i 
brown hair and 
bare white neck 
thatconfronted her. 
‘Gone and en- 
gaged yourself to 
aman you know 
nothing about—and look as pleased with 
yourself as anything! ‘ Beautiful!’ ‘A 
rose!’ Between ourselves, my dear, you're 
nol, though you look distinctly attractive 
m your own way, to-night! Anyhow, I 
don’t care! He’s a dear, and if he thinks 

She hurriedly finished undressing and 
Slipped into bed, where, after lying awake 
a long time, she at last fell asleep to the 
lilting measure of a waltz, through whose 
Mazes strong arms swung her round. 

Just before she drifted off she remembered 
that, after all, he had not explained his 
lailure to claim that last extra. 


The Letters 
HE first letter came the following 
evening. 

It had been posted at a port and 
written somewhere in the train, for which 
reason it was somewhat undecipherable. 
Otherwise, it lacked nothing, being ardent, 
triumphant, and grateful, all by turns. En- 
closed within its folds was a little, old, dainty, 
forget-me-not ring that he said had been his 
mother’s. 


***Mr. Dane—Clement !’ 
She went up to him, 
* Don’t you know me?’”’ 
—p. TOA. 


“Slip it on your finger, my Rosa- 
mond, just to keep me in your mind. 
No one will notice it among your other 
rings, and only I shall know you wear 

it.” She liked the delicacy that had kept 
him from sending her a ring ‘of any other 
kind, and slipped the slender thing on her 
finger as he had asked. 

He begged for a letter by return. And by 
return she wrote. 

Her letter was considerably more reserved 
than his. But writing was her gift. The 
man himself, stranger as he was, had stirred 
her heart, and his letter stirred it anew. 
Ever such a little she let herself go, and 
something more intimately tender than she 
knew went to France in the flimsy, check- 
lined envelope. 

His reply a fortnight later was less ex- 
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travagant and triumphant, but more inti- 


mate, like hers. He told her more of 
himself, asked for more of “his Rosa- 
mond.”’ 


She wrote again, giving him a little of 
what he asked, entering with the delicate 
and subtle understanding of a_ sensitive 
woman into all he said. Now and then she 
touched on other things, and the gift she 
possessed added a charm to all she wrote. 

Soit went on. Each time the letters from 
either side of the Channel were longer, fuller 
of interest and mutual sympathy. Before 
many weeks had passed, Rosamond realised 
that she was almost living for the pleasure of 
writing and receiving them. Once or twice 
she had to pull herself up for letting her 
“engagement interfere: with her work. 
** Like a love sick servant girl!’’ she told 
herself scornfully. 

Several months went by. In each letter 
he told her how he chafed and fretted for the 
leave that should bring him back to her. 
But it was better so, she told him. By 
the time he returned it would be as 
though they had met many times instead 
of once. 

At last the day was fixed. He told her 
in a wildly jubilant letter which made her 
heart beat as she read it. 

* And now for England and my wonderful 
woman! In a few days we shall meet! 
Are you glad?) Do you count the days as 
1 do? 

““ What will you say to me first, | wonder ? 
How will you look? But I know that; | 
have a picture of you in my heart. 1 know 
it so well that it seems strange to think that 
I have only seen you once, and that by 
lamplight and in evening dress. I try to 
picture you, my rose, as you will look in 
outdoor get-up, under a hat. I shall know 
you though, never fear ! 

“] want you to meet me, darling, on my 
arrival in London. 1 cannot wait. Your 
hand must be the first I take in mine when 
1 get home—and don’t be surprised if 1 
pick you up bodily in my arms and run 
away with you!” 

She was to wait for him in the waiting- 
room at the terminus, it appeared. The 
platform was too public for this wonderful 
meeting. There would be travelling com- 
panions and other ‘tiresome people 
about. And above everything, at all costs, 
she was to be there ! 


The Meeting 

HE was there at the appointed hour 

or rather some time before it, which 

was not surprising, considering that 
she had got ready half an hour too early 
and spent her time since starting in con- 
tinuous urging of the taxi driver to greater 
speed. 

Consequently she had some time to kill, 
and spent it wandering restlessly about the 
great station. 

At last, however, she saw the crowd of 
welcoming friends and relatives gathering 
about the arrival platform of the leave 
train. Punctiliously obeying his command, 
she drove herself into orderly retreat in 
the waiting-room, from whose window she 
watched the distant exits. 

A whistle, a puff of smoke, a stir, then, 
after a few minutes, the first groups of 


khaki - clad passengers and _ attendant 
relatives. Oh! woull he be long ? 


Her heart gave a leap. He was there, he 
was coming. Oh! how well and brown he 
looked! Palpitating, Rosamond fled from 
her post of observation and sank into a seat. 

A moment later the door opened and he 
stood inside, looking eagerly and searchingly 
round, 

Twice his eyes swept the circle of the 
room. But in vain. He had not seen her. 
She saw his face fall. 

At that she rose shyly and went towards 
him. Noticing the movement, his glance 
searched her for a moment and then passed 
on. He had seen without recognising ! 

“Mr. Dane—Clement !"’ She went up to 
him. ‘‘ Don’t you know me?” 

He saluted, looking at her with puzzled 
unrecognition, 

‘IT am sorry, madam,” he said, “ but I 
am afraid you have the advantage of me! 
I was looking for someone else who——” 

Rosamond felt the blood leaving het 
cheeks. Was she, then, so utterly different 
from his recollection of her ? 

“But 7 am she!”’ she cried in distress. 
“Tam Rosamond Warne. I have come to 
meet you.” 


There was an instant’s frozen silence. 
Then : 

‘*Good heavens!” he said slowly. 
‘“There’s been a terrible mistake some- 
where!” 

““You—you are Captain Dane, aren't 


you?” she faltered, 


ome- 


ren’t 


Drawn by 


“She floated on with the least little N 
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“Oh, yes,” he said; ‘that’s my name 
right enough. It’s not that——” 

For a moment he looked at her, utterly 
nonplussed. Then, conscious that other 
people were looking at them, he said 
impatiently : 

‘* Oh, for goodness‘ sake let’s get out of 
this place, anyhow! D’you mind coming 
outside while we clear things up a bit?” 

In the bare, prosaic precincts of the 
booking-hall, things were “cleared up.” 
And Rosamond’s dream fell to pieces on 
the dirty floor at her feet. 

He had confused her with another woman 
since the beginning—that was all. To this 
other woman he had thought he was ’phon- 
ing; to her his passionate letters had been 
written, her image it was he had carried in 
his mind. 

He had met her at the dance at which he 
met Rosamond. While he danced with the 
latter he thought of her. Between whiles 
he went back to her. With her, no doubt, 
he had sat out the last extra while Rosa- 
mond waited, forgotten. 

The confusion of names was easily ex- 
plained. As he said, ‘‘ Who ever grasps a 
name at a dance?” ‘The name she gave 
as hers may have sounded like ‘‘ Rosamond 
Warne,” or may not. Someone had con- 
gratulated him on having danced several 
times with the charming writer whose name 
it was. The real woman had alluded once 
or twice to her “ art” or her “ profession.” 
And—well, there it was ! 

“T can’t tell you how I blame myself,” 
he finished, miserably. ‘‘ I—I don’t know 
what to say!” 

“There is nothing more to be said,” 
Rosamond said in a voice that was quite 
unlike her own, ‘‘ except good-bye. I am 
very sorry for your disappointment, but you 
see I was no more to blame than you.” 

At that his look of bewildered chagrin 
melted, 

“No, indeed!” For the first time he 
turned and looked at her with interest. 
“No, indeed. The blame is mine, for my 
stupid carelessness. I say, though—I do 
remember you now—perfectly well. We 
danced together more than once, I’m sure ! ” 

She nodded. Speech was too difficult. 

“Yes. It’s all coming back to me now. 
You were in blue—a sort of night-sky 
blue which I liked particularly. Your step 
suited mine better than anyone else’s, even 


—oh, Heavens! however did I make such 
a hash of things!” 

“Never mind. Don’t—don’t let’s Say 
anything more about it. I think i will be 
getting home now. I am—rather tired.” 

She looked so. But charming all the 
same, he thought, with her shadowy hair, 
and level brows, the blue eyes in the interest- 
ing, sympathetic face, looking out from under 
a becoming hat. 

** Look here ’’—his voice was full of com- 
punction. ‘‘ Will you ever forgive me for 
this? Or do you hate me utterly and 
entirely ? 

She shook her head. 

“No; of course not. You—you couldn’t 
help it.” She held out her hand. 

He refused to take it. 

““You may be angel enough to forgive me 
one sin, but you don’t think I’m going to 
commit another by letting you go like 
this ?”’ he said. ‘‘ Let me give you some 
lunch—do ! 

Lunch! When all she longed to do was 
to go home and decently bury the fragments 
of her poor broken dream ! 

“It’s very kind of you. 
not,” she said. 

His face fell. 

“Well, I deserve it, I suppose. 
ever, take you home I will!” 

He put a protecting hand on her arm, led 
her out of the station, called a taxi, put her 
in, and took his place beside her, giving 
the address. 


But I'd rather 


How- 


The Real Woman 


T was not a happy drive. 
| Rosamond, though she put a_ brave 

face on it, could manage little conversa- 
tion. Dane, penitent, miserable, puzzled, 
endeavoured to fill the gaps with small 
talk about his voyage, but it was not a 
success. 

After what seemed an endless journey, the 
taxi slowed down outside the block of flats 
of which Rosamond’s was one. 

Dane helped her out, paid the man, and 
dismissed him. 

There followed an awkward pause, which 
Rosamond broke by holding out her hand 
for the second time. 

‘“‘ Good-bye. Thank you for coming,” she 
said politely. 

‘* Dismissed, like the cabman, eh?” he 
said gloomily. “ But you'll not be too 
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Let me come _ another 


hard-hearted ? 
day.” 

I don’t know!’ she said piteously. 
Would he never go? ‘‘I think it would be 
better if 

The sound of footsteps on the main stair- 
case of the building behind them broke into 
what she was saying. Both turned nerv- 
ously towards the source of the interruption. 

A woman was descending leisurely. She 
was well, if rather extravagantly, dressed, 
and the poise of her graceful figure, the 
undoubted beauty of the face above, made 
adelightful picture, softened by the shadowy 
light of the staircase. 

Then she came out into the light of day 
and an air of artificiality became evident at 
once, no less in the artistically perfect make- 
up of her face, than in the considered pose 
and colour of the hat above it, the delicately 
exaggerated style of the dress; the dainty 
and extremely high-heeled shoes. Even the 
graceful walk seemed acquired, and, under 
the sunshine, the perfection of the whole 
thing destroyed its own charm. 

As she came she smiled sweetly and sud- 
denly at Dane—the same dazzling, inane 
smile that had been smiled behind a thousand 
footlights. 

With a smothered exclamation he saluted 
awkwardly. For a barely perceptible in- 
stant the girl paused as if expecting him to 
speak. He did not; and throwing a care- 
less nod of recognition towards Rosamond, 
she floated on with the least little backward 
look at Dane, wherein was invitation. 

“Quick! Tell me who that was?” the 
latter demanded as she passed out of ear- 
shot. 


“She is Rosalind Vaughan, the actress. 
She lives in the flat above mine. Her name 
being so like, and the address the same, 
causes some confusion between us some- 
times. Didn't you know her? She knew 
you—and yes, of course, I remember she 
was at the dance that night. You and 
she——” 

Her voice died away. The colour flamed 
Into her face. ‘Oh!’ she gasped. 


For a moment they stood looking at each 
other in mutual embarrassment. 

Then he nodded. 

““Yes—you’ve guessed it! But tell me 
—did I strike you as being—er—at all 
intoxicated that night. No? Did I seem 
at all ‘above myself’ then, suffering from 
delusions or anything? Don’t mind tell- 
ing me. I should like to know, for certain.” 
He looked woeful inquiry. 

Rosamond smiled wanly in spite of her 
own misery. 

“No, I thought you—quite normal.” 

“Thank you. I would almost rather 
you hadn’t, all the same. It would have 
accounted for. But there—lamplight 
plays strange tricks, given a man and a 
woman together—especially if the man’s 
home on leave and a doddering fool!’ he 
laughed wrathfully. ‘‘ And to think that 
I’ve spent three months fancying myself in 
love with—with her!’ He almost shook 
his fist in the direction of the departing 
Miss Vaughan. 

The situation having got beyond Rosa- 
mond altogether by now, she could only 
plead wearily : 

afraid I really must goin. Won't 
you let me say good-bye ?”’ 

He turned on her swiftly, taking in at 
one glance the charm of the sweet, irregular 
featured face that seemed so real in contrast 
with the other. 

“No,” he said. ‘I won’t. I’m coming 
with you. There’s not going to be any good- 
bye. Why, Rosamond, my rose, of the 
letters, what’s a face after all—especially 
when a man’s been remembering one that 
doesn’t exist ? It’s you I’ve been in love 
with really, you and your sweetness, that 
made you write as you did. It’s you I’ve 
been travelling towards all night—you whose 
kiss I’ve been waiting for and longing for 
for six whole months! And I tell you, 
I’m not going to wait any longer! I’m 
coming in to have it ‘right now,’ and I 
dare you to say me nay!” 

He slipped an arm through hers and drew 
her, unresisting, up the stairs. 
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THE “DAISY” LUNCHEON CLOTH 


SE “ Peri-Lusta“‘ Crochet Cotton, 
[ | No, 40.7 

Chain 8, join. 1st row—ch 8 
(d t in r, ch 4) 7 times, join to 4th st ot 
Bch. 2nd vow—ch 4, 5 dt under 4 ch, 


Aprreviations : ch., chain ; d.t., double-treble ; r., ring; 
St., stitch ; sl. st., sip stitch ; d.c., double crochet. 


The “ Daisy” Borde 
serves equally well 
for a Luncheon or 
Afternoon Tea-c'oth, 


‘ 


*ch 2,6 dt under next 4 ch; repeat from 
* all round, 3rd row—ch 4, 7 d t over 
6dt, *ch 4,8dt; repeat from * all round, 
4th row—* sl st over 1 dt, ch 4, 5 dt, keeping 
1 st of each on hook, taking off last 6 loops 
2 by 2, ch 8,dc in 4 ch between petals, 
ch 8; repeat from * all round, 


yh 


(The transfer of the 
embroidered design 
cannot be supplied.) 
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WAR-TIME 


To JomIn MEDALLION.—In 4th row com- 
plete 7 petals (ch 4, join to ch 8 of next 
medallion, ch 4, d cin 4 ch between petals) 
twice. 

First inside row.—Begin on 
medallion under first 8 ch 
between petals with dc, *ch 


PUDDINGS 


in next sp., ch 4). Repeat. 4th row—ch 5 
(t under 4 ch of previous row, ch 2, t 
between 2 dt,ch 2). Repeat. First outside 
vow.—Begin at top of med. between two 
petals with slst under 8 ch (ch 8, dc under 

next 8 ch). Repeat twice, 


7,dc in next 8 ch, ch7,dt 
under next 8 ch, ch 7, thread 
over hook 5 times, dt under 
next 8 ch of first medallion, 
keeping three loops on hook, 
dt in 8 ch of next medallion 
and crochet off by twos ; ch 
7,dt under next 8ch, ch 7, 
dc under next 8 ch. Re- 
peat from *. 2nd row—ch 5 
(tin 3rd ch of first row, 
ch2), Repeat. 3rd row—ch 
4, dt in first space of 2nd 
row, ch 4 (skip 1 sp., 2d t 


Showing the detailed working 
of the Medallion. 


ch 4, t in ch where two meds. 
are joined, ch 4, dc under 
next 8 ch of next medallion. 
Repeat. Last row—ch 4 for 
dt, 2 more dt under 8 ch 
(ch 5 for picot, 3 dt). Re- 
peat until there are five 
clusters and four picots in 
all. Chain 4, dc in next 8 
ch, ch 4, make another 
cluster in next 8 ch. Repeat 
in next medallion, making 
three clusters over each daisy. 
Continue around and join to 
first cluster with ch 4. 


W AR-TIME 


PUDDINGS 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


much more importance than the 

frail and delicate sweet of former 
days, and as is the case with all other forms 
of cookery, the war-time pudding recipes 
have changed to fit in with the scarcity of 
some and the newly discovered excellent 
qualities of other ingredients. 

The puddings most in vogue at present 
are of the substantial and nourishing class. 
The smartest hotels, restaurants and clubs 
now serve cereal and suet puddings under 
their real British names and without any 
attempt at camouflage sauces or foreign 
accompaniments, and as such they are 
heartily enjoyed, for they can be relied upon 
to fill the empty void and promote a feel- 
ing of comfortable satiety to the consumer. 
So clever have our cooks become that the 
actual consistency, appearance, and flavour 
of the pre-war puddings are maintained and 
—what is far more important—the so 
necessary standard of nourishment has, if 
anything, been increased, so that the total 
result of our experiments and investiga- 
tions may be set down as a distinct success 
#0 every essential detail. 


war-time pudding course is of 


War-Time Fat 

One of the greatest difficulties in pudding- 
making is the shortage of fat. Cocoa-butter 
fills many gaps, but unless the pudding is 
to be flavoured with chocolate or vanilla some 
little preparation is necessary to eradicate 
the cocoa taste which permeates the fat. The 
following recipe is given by an expert who 
claims to have solved this problem. 

Put 1 lb. of cocoa-fat and 1 pt. of water 
into a scrupulously clear lined saucepan, and 
add a dessertspoonful (level) of salt. As 
soon as the mixture boils draw the pan to a 
cooler part of the stove and let the contents 
simmer for two hours, then leave to cool. 
If, when cold, the cake of fat which is at 
the top is found to have any suspicion of 
cocoa taste or smell, the clarifying process, 
without the addition of more salt, must be 
repeated, but this is rarely necessary. The 
fixed price of cocoa-butter at the time of 
writing is 2s. per pound, but as } lb. equals 
1 lb. of lard or margarine in richness the 
cost is not so great as it seems to be at first 
sight. Quite a delicious pastry can be made 
from 1 lb. flour, 1 dessertspoonful baking 
powder, 3 to 4 oz. clarified cocoa-butter, and 
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a pinch of salt or sugar, mixed to a stiff paste 
with a little cold water. 

Another method of making short pastry 
for a plate fruit tart is as follows :—Take 
Ib. flour, } teaspoonful castor sugar, a pinch 
of salt, a level teaspoonful baking powder, 
2 oz. grated suet, and a little cold water. 
Put the flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder, 
into a basin, add the grated suet, mix well 
with a knife (but do not vzb the suet into the 
flour), and mix to a stiff paste with the 
water. Divide into two portions and roll 
out very thinly. Spread one portion on a 
greased baking plate, cover with fruit, add 
a sprinkling of sugar or a spoonful of syrup, 
then cover with the rest of the pastry. Pinch 
the edges firmly together and bake in a 
moderately hot oven until the surface. is 
evenly browned. The result is a crust of 
shortbread consistency. Pastry made with 
suet must be thin and well cooked, other- 
wise the under part of the crust is apt to be 
doughy and unpalatable. 


War-Time Suet Pudding 

Even in summer there are days when a 
suet pudding is appreciated, particularly 
when the war additions of boiled rice or 
potatoes are added, for both these in- 
novation ingredients tend to lighten the 
consistency of the pudding. 

Rice Suet Pudding.—Allow 2 oz. cold 
boiled rice to 5 oz. flour, 3 oz. grated suet, 
and 1 teaspoonful baking powder. Mix 
with water and use in exactly the same way 
as a pre-war suet crust. 

The following recipe is for a pudding which 
so closely resembles one made with suet 
that it is almost impossible to believe it 
contains no fat of any description. 

To 1 lb. of flour add } Ib. of grated raw 
potato, 1 teaspoonful baking powder, and 
a good pinch of salt. Mix with sufficient 
syrup and water (equal parts, or water only 
if no syrup is available) to form a stiff 
dough, turn into a greased basin, and steam 
for three hours. Serve with custard or jam 
sauce. 

It may be mentioned that custard (made 
from powder) should be served as an ac- 
companiment to puddings or cooked fruit 
whenever the opportunity presents itself, 
for it takes the place of cream, jam, sauce, 
etc., as well as lessening the amount of 
requisite sweetening. It is by no means 
necessary to use fresh milk—in fact, custards 


made from dried, evaporated, or condensed 
milk are richer than when fresh milk is 
used. 

A dainty cold shape can be made by stir- 
ring the necessary amount of dissolved 
gelatine or isinglass into the cooling custard, 
which is then poured into a wetted china 
mould. A few chopped dates or pieces of 
crystallised fruits added to the mixture 
convert the dish into a “‘ company ” supper 
sweet. The subject of dried or tinned milks 
reminds me that, in the event of a shortage 
of every kind of milk, very palatable pud- 
dings can be made by cooking rice, sago, 
maize, barley, etc., in water instead of milk. 
A double saucepan should be used. Half an 
hour before the pudding is required, turn 
the cereal into a pie-dish with alternate layers 
of fresh fruit (sprinkled with a little sugar) 
or jam. Finish cooking in the oven, and just 
before serving pour } pt. of hot custard over 
the pudding. 


Chocolate Maize Pudding 

Many persons dislike the flavour of maize, 
and for this reason this valuable cereal is 
banished from their tables. The addition of 
grated chocolate entirely overcomes this 
trouble, and as this largely takes the place 
of sugar very little extra sweetening is 
required. 

Ingredients.—Four heaped tablespoonsful 
of flaked maize, 2 tablespoonsful grated 
chocolate, 1 egg, 1} pt. milk. Boil the milk 
and pour over the grated chocolate. Return 
to the saucepan, and when the milk re- 
boils sprinkle in the maize. Stir over the fire 
until the mixture thickens. Allow it to cool. 
Meanwhile beat the white and yolk of the 
egg separately, and stir first the yolk, then 
the white into the cooled mixture. Turn 
into a greased pie-dish and bake for fifteen 
minutes in a moderate oven. 

Powdered ginger or coffee flavouring can 
be substituted for the chocolate, and both 
will entirely camouflage the disliked maize 
taste. 

An official Food Ministry Cookery Book 
gives an excellent recipe for a Manchester 
pudding made with maize-meal. 

Ingvedients.—One teacupful maize-meal, 
2 eggs, 1 dessertspoonful margarine, 2 
breakfastcupfuls milk, sugar or syrup to 
taste, jam or marmalade. 

Bring the milk to the boil and sprinkle in 
the maize-meal, stirring all the time. Cook 
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over the fire until the mixture is thick and 
creamy. Simmer for half an hour on a cool 
part of the stove. (It is advisable to cook 
all such preparations in a double sauce- 
pan.) Beat the yolks and whites of the 
eggs separately. Take the cooked maize 
from the stove and stir in first the mar- 
garine, then the yolks of the eggs and sugar 
to taste. Turn into a greased pie-dish and 
bake in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 
Spread a layer of jam or marmalade over 
the top, and cover this with the stiffly whip- 
ped whites. Sprinkle with castor sugar and 
return to the oven until delicately tinged 
with brown. Any of the above-mentioned 
flavourings can be added, and in this case 
no top layer of jam or marmalade will be 
needed. 


Flaked Rice and Dates 

Grease a pie-dish and cover with a thick 
layer of flaked rice, add a layer of coarsely 
chopped dates, and continue alternate layers 
(do not be too extravagant with the dates, 
a mere sprinkling is sufficient) until the dish 
is three parts full. Fill the dish with milk 
and bake for three hours in a cool oven. 

(N.B.—The stones taken from all dates 
should be simmered in water, for there is 
a good deal of sweetness, which, when ex- 
tracted by gentle cooking, results in a thin 
syrup which can be used as part sweetening 
for stewed fruits, a foundation for arrow- 
root sauce, and a variety of other purposes.) 

The stewed-fruit season will soon be in 
full swing, and the following official sug- 
gestions for lessening the amount of sugar 
for sweetening may not have come under 
the notice of some of my readers. 

A pinch of bicarbonate of soda lessens 
acidity and makes less sugar necessary. 

A good pinch of salt has the same effect. 

Honey or syrup are better than sugar for 
sweetening fruit. Use less than you would 
of sugar. 

The fruit should be made as sweet as 
required before it is served. There is bound 
to be waste if each person helps himself to 
sugar at the table. 

If stewed fruit is accompanied with a plain 
milk pudding, blancmange, or custard, any 
sharpness in the fruit is less noticeable. 

If rhubarb or gooseberries are cooked with 
‘qual quantities of dates or figs no sugar will 
be needed. Less dates can be used, accord- 
ing to taste. 


A MilKless Mould 

This sweet, besides being very economical, 
is a great favourite in hot weather. It 
should be served very cold, and will be found 
extremely refreshing and agreeable. 

Take a tin of pineapple chunks and cut the 
latter into small cubes ; add enough water 
to the juice to make 1 pt. in all. Put this 


into a lined saucepan and allow it to come: 


to the boil. Meanwhile, put 2 oz. of corn- 
flour into a basin, and mix to a smooth 
paste with a little cold water. When the juice 
boils pour it gradually over the cornflour, 
stirring all the while. Return to the sauce- 
pan, and cook until the mixture has boiled 
for five minutes. Careful stirring is neces- 
sary, as the thick mixture is liable to burn. 
After it has somewhat cooled add half the 
cubes of pineapple, 2 dessertspoonsful of 
white sugar, and the stiffly whisked white of 
an egg. Turn into a chilled mould. Before 
serving, turn into a glass dish and garnish 
with the rest of the pineapple. 

Other tinned or bottled fruits could be 
used, but a little discrimination would be 
needed to obtain the best results, both as 
regards appearance and taste. In the case 
of plums bottled without sugar more 
sweetening would be necessary ; a few drops 
of almond flavouring and a little carmine 
colouring would also be advisable. The 
fruit would have to be simmered in some 
thick syrup, and it would be probably best 
to keep all the fruit for garnishing, as the 
addition of pulpy fruit would render the 
shape unsightly. 

When lemons are cheap the mixture known 
as lemon curd should be used as a substitute 
for both jam and butter. The pre-war 
method of making is, of course, out of 
the question, but the following recipe will 
be found to provide a very pleasing and 
economical preserve useful on many occa- 
sions. 

The foundation is made from swede turnip, 
of which } Ib. (raw) is required. Boil 
until quite tender, mash well with a fork, 
and put into a saucepan with 2 oz. mar- 
garine, 4 oz. soaked sago, 4 oz. sugar (or the 
equivalent in honey or syrup), the grated 
rind and strained juice of three lemons, and 
a pinch of salt. Finally sprinkle in } oz. 
ground rice and cook very gently, stirring 
all the while until the mixture is quite 
thick. Pour into glass pots and use in the 
usual ways. 
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A FAIRY-TALE COMPETITION 


HERE was a splendid entry for the 

Literary Competition this month, 

which was, you will remember, ‘‘ The 
Reconstruction of an Historical Scene.” 
The subject, which was suggested by one 
of our readers, has proved a very popular 
pne. 


The Literary Prize 

I had some difficulty in judging, as there 
were a great number of entries, and several 
of the best papers were almost level ; but 
after due deliberation I have decided to 
award the prize to GWENDOLEN LEIJON- 
HUFVUD—who very wisely prints her name 
at the head of her essay—for her description 
of the murder of Thomas a Becket. The 
essay is written in a clear, straightforward 
manner, and the author has really succeeded 
in reconstructing her scene. So many of 
the essays, which were otherwise quite good, 
failed in this, the writers dealing with a 
whole series of scenes instead of giving an 
account of one distinct episode. A word 
picture of some famous scene in history was 
what I wanted, not a detailed account of 
action which extended over many days or 
months or years. 

Here is Gwendolen 
essay : 


The Murder of Thomas a Becket 


“You must go to the Cathedral; it is your only 
place of refuge.” This was the advice of all his 
friends, and Thomas a Becket had acted accordingly. 
There, by the altar, he stood, a tall handsome man 
with determination written on every line of his face. 
If he had once been weak, he was that no longer ; 
whatever happened he would not pardon the offenders 


Leijonhufvud’s 


7! 


—not at the King’s command. The Archbishop of 
York and the Bishops of London and Salisbury must 
be punished, though it cost him his life. He little sus- 
pected, however, what his obstinacy would result 
in before that day was over. 

Presently he heard the approach of horses as 
they galloped over the frozen snow without; the 
men who had sought him during the past days 
were nigh, and he wondered if they would dare to 
arrest him in the sanctuary. 

“Let us shut the doors,” his followers said, be- 
ginning to feel afraid. 

“No one,” he answered, “should be debarred 
from entering the House of God.” 

One by one his friends went away to hide, until 
he was deserted by all except a few faithful attend. 
ants. Becket did not move; he remained like a 
statue as four men, clad in armour, rushed into the 
Cathedral. 

“Where is the traitor?” 
flourishing their swords. 

“Behold me,” said Becket, “no traitor, but a 
priest of God.” 

The knights then asked him to withdraw the 
excommunications, 

“Never!” was his quiet but firm reply. Enraged 
by his stubborn refusal, one of the soldiers seized the 
—— and tried to drag him out of the Cathe- 

ral, 

“* Do not dare to touch me,” roared Becket, giving 
his assailant a violent push, which caused him to 
fall heavily upon the floor. Springing to his feet, he 
aimed a blow at the Archbishop with his sword ; 
one of Becket’s attendants now advanced to ward 
off the blow, and his arm was almost cut in two. 

“Strike! Strike!” exclaimed the leader of the 
knights, whereupon they all attacked the priest 
with their weapons. Again and again the blows 
were repeated. He fought bravely until, weak with 
loss of blood, he sank down by the altar. His fol- 
lowers had stood aghast during the brief struggle, 
but when they saw the dark red pool which dyed 
the stone floor, they turned and fled. The knights 
did not leave the Cathedral before their grim work 
was completed—and Thomas a Becket had passed 
into another world. 

It was late in the evening when four dark figures 
stole from the scene of murder, They mounted 
their horses and rode away, leaving the mutilate 
body of the famous Archbishop in the silent and 
dimly lighted church. 


GWENDOLEN Le1jonnurvuD (aged 17). 


they cried, wildly 
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"To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.” 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of 
exercise make you feel languid—tired—“ blue ™ 
—a little 


‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and 
tone your. nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years 
has been the standard remedy for constipation, biliousness, 
impure blood, and indigestion. 

It is pleasant and convenient to take, gentle in action, 
positive in results. The safest and most reliable digestive 
regulator. 

It is not from what a man swallows, but from what 

he digests that the blood is made, and remember that the 
first act of digestion is, chewing the food thoroughly, and 
that it is only through doing so that you can reasonably 
expect a good digestion. 

Unsuitable food and eating between meals are a main 
cause of indigestion, &c., because introducing a fresh mass 
of food into the mass already partly dissolved arrests the 
healthy action of the stomach, and causes the food first 
received to lie until incipient fermentation takes place. 


d A Judicious Rule.—“ \st, Restrain your appetite, and get always up from table 


with a desire to eat more. 
your stomach, be it most agreeable to the palate.’’ These rules have been adopted 
in principle by all dieticians of eminence, and we recommend their use. 


2nd, Do not touch anything that does not agree with 


“ A Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and Running Over at the Wrong.” 


d 
, ENO'S FRUIT SALT MAY NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED 
' FROM ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Prepared only by 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, §.E. 
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CROCHET 


The Thread 
with the 
Silken 
Finish. 


15, 20, 30, 40. 50, 
60, 70, 80, 100, 150 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to— 


“*PERI-LUSTA”’ (Wardle & Davenport, Ld.), 
84 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


THE QUEEN'S | HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
North Eastern” Hospital 
HACKNEY ROAD. BETHNAL GREEN, E. 
President: The Farl of Shaftesbury. 
134 Beds always full, 33,000 Out-Patients annually. 
87,000 Attendances. £12,000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1,600. No funds in hand. 
Economically administered. 
Inquiry System in force for prevention of abuse. 


BASE 


LP 
T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 


Black Beetles sciea 
tifically extermina 
ted by the UNION 
COCKROACH PASTE 


Cleared the Shefficld Union Workhouse after 
all other preparations had failed. The pests 
had so overrun the place that the Government 
Ths suggested the buildings should be 
oulied! ed down. The Inspector and Guardians 
surprised at marvellous result. 
1/3, 2/3, 4/6, with interest'ng particulars. 
Postage, 3d. extra 


J. P, HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


ORS 


Save your furnishing and dust-sheet bills by cleaning 

with Model 27. British-made. Simply worked. 

Effective suction. Expels all dust, dirt and disease. 
No. 1, 103/6; No. 2, 2 nozzles, 68/6. 


Of all Stores, etc., or direct if any difficulty. List free. 


ZORST V.C. CO., BIRMINGHAM. 


WHICH 4 
will you MACKENZIE 
have? SMELLING BOTTLE 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Bay Fever, Headache, 
Dizziness, Faintness. Of all chemists and stores, price 1, 
or post fr ¢ 16 in the Unite < Kingdom 1/3 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Castle Street, Reading. 


SEE THIS SIGN 


Sign of Reliabilit 


IS BRITISH. 
It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 


and Silver—and is never used 


except upon Drugs and Medicines 


of the Highest Quality. 
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SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 


The following competitors are highly com- 
mended : 


Muriel Kathleen Burgess, Muriel Corbett, Mary 
D. Burnie, Kitty Richardson, Margaret <. 
Merrie, Joyce Mundy, Rhoda Bennett, Alexander 
Dunlop, Marion Brooks, Perronelle Chevallier, 
Irene Holloway, Elizabeth G. P. Williams, Christian 
Milne, Margarita R. Whyte, David K. Caldwell, 
May A. Taylor, Mollie Charles, Cora Leishman, 
Kenneth M. G. Moody, Doris Forscutt, Barbara 
Butt, Jean K. MacLaren, Muriel K. D. Anderson, 
Winifred M. Yates, Evelyn Beresford, Griselda 
Tomory, Jeanie Stephen, Elynor Richards, Alice 
Smith, Winifred Jackson, Margaret Cameron, 
Sheila Coast, Dorothy Annie Kuhruler. 


History Picture Competition 

The prize of Half a Guinea offered for the 
best drawing of a “ History Picture” is 
won by ALEc Wricut for his illustration 
of the well-known episode of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and the cloak. The arrangement 
of the figures, the accuracy of the costumes, 
and the general construction of this drawing 
are excellent. The faces of the various 
characters are not all quite successful, per- 
haps, but the expressions are not out of 
keeping with the different parts, and the 
picture is quite deserving of the prize. 

The drawings submitted by the following 
competitors are all deserving of honourable 
mention : 

Dorothy Rowe, Ada Booth, Robert Antony 
Lake, Robert B. McVicker, Nora Waring, Albert 
Edward Barnard, John Haggart, Hubert S. T. 
Deane, Alicia Edwards, Richard Edward Boore, 
D. Carden, Christian E. Cameron, Margery Frances 
Child, Beryl M. Puzey, Judy Charles, Eirene Botting, 
Bertie Maguire, Ruby C. Sanderson, Barbara C, 
Furniss, Maureen Robinson, Doreen N. Jones. 


New Competitions 

For our Literary Competition this month 
there is to be a Fairy-tale Competition. The 
Editor is offering a prize of Half a Guinea for 
the best original fairy-tale sent in to the 
Office before the 2oth of June. Fairy-tales 


_Must not exceed one thousand words in 


length; and please certify on your MSS. 
themselves that the stories are your own 
composition, If desired, criticisms will be 
Sent to competitors for the usual fee of 1s. 

june is the month for fairies, you know. In 
bygone days the night between the 23rd and 
the 24th of the month, Midsummer’s Eve, 
Was held to be especially sacred to the fairies, 
and Many quaint old customs and cere- 
Monies were observed in connection with it. 
In some curious way the festivities became 
contused with the festival of Sv. John the 
Baptist, and many of the customs were no 


doubt begun originally to commemorate the 
birthday of the Saint. 


An Irish Legend 

The Irish people, who have always been 
renowned for their belief in fairies, have 
several superstitions about Midsummei’s 
Eve. One of them is that on this night the 
souls at rest in Paradise are permitted to 
come back to earth and visit the scene of 
their death ; whilst another legend, once 
current in England, also, is that if a man 
kept vigil in a church through this night, he 
would see in a vision all those whom death 
would claim during the coming year, 

And, of course, you all know the legend 
of childhood, that Midsummer’s Eve is the 
one night of the year when fairies become 
visible to mortal eyes ? Haven’t you eve1 
made plans for keeping awake on Midsum- 
mer’s Eve, and stealing out when all the 
grown-ups were fast asleep in bed, in the 
hope of catching a fleeting glimpse of some 
little elfin figure in leaf-green doublet and 
hose ? I have, many a time, but, alas! 
the grown-ups were always too wide awake, 
and I too sleepy, to carry out my plans, and 
so I’ve grown up without ever seeing a 
fairy yet! But even if, like me, you’ve 
never watched for fairies on Midsummer’s 
Eve, I’m sure you’ve all of you got plenty 
of ideas about them, and I shall expect 
some really wonderful fairy-tales. 


Another Photograph Competition 

This time, instead of the drawing com- 
petition, there will be another Photograph 
Competition. The prize will be Half a 
Guinea, and it will be awarded to the sender 
of the best photograph entitled ‘“‘ Summer- 
time.’’ I hope we shall have a record entry 
—subjects, at any rate, ought to be 
plentiful. 


Rules for Competitors 


rt. All work must be original and must be certi- 
fied as such by the competitor. In the case of 
literary competitions work must be written upon one 
side of the paper only. 


2. The competitor’s name, age and address must 
be clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed 
on a separate piece of paper. All loose pages must 
be pinned together. 

3. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope, large 
enough to contain it. Stamps unaccompanied by 
envelopes are insufficient. 


4. All entries must be received at this office by 
June 2oth, r918. They should be addressed “* Com- 
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titions,”’ THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
ill, London, E.C.4. 


The Correspondence Column 


Here is another list of readers wanting pen- 
friends. Those of you who are still un- 
suited ought to be able to make a selection 
this month. 


B. E., aged 16, a girl reader of Tue Qutver, 
would like to correspond with boys or girls in any 
part of the world. 


A lonely reader, aged 20, would like some girl 
letter-friends of about eighteen years old with 
whom he could correspond regularly. Please write 
to GRADUATE. 


A girl reader, aged 15, passionately fond of music 
and singing, wants a girl or boy correspondent. 
Reply to La CiGaLe. 


A travelled Quiver reader would greatly appreciate 
a pen-friend who has also been abroad.—Lapysirp. 


May INGLE, aged 17, wants to write to an American 
or Canadian girl of about her own age. Advertiser 
is fond of reading and singing. 


GINGER wants a pen-friend, most especially a 
foreign one. She is fond of music and painting. 


Correspondents wanted from the Colonies, or 
from Wales, by a girl of 19—either boys or girls. 
Advertiser is interested in reading and photography, 
and is sometimes very lonely, as she lives in a country 
place in Scotland. Please write to Vesta. 

Mary II, aged 25, wants to write to a genuinely 
sone soldier, either in hospital cr serving at the 

‘ront. 


Jacyntu, aged 18, wants to receive letters from 
other readers, either boys or girls. She has three 
brothers but no sisters, and would very much like 
some letter-friends, 


Burns, ordinary, domesticated, 30, very fond ot 
writing and receiving letters, wants to correspond 
with Colonials. She is a teacher, of Scotch 
nationality, and hopes to emigrate after the war. 

FiLossig MUuLLENGER, aged wants boys or 

irls older than herself to write to her. She is just 
leaving High School, and is going on to College in 
two years. Interested in sports of all descriptions, 
especially in football, hockey, and tennis. 


Tommy, aged 21, serving in India, would very 
much appreciate correspondence from a member of 
the opposite sex who is interested in photography. 
Someone aged from 18 to 20, 

Beet.e wants to find a pen-friend of the opposite 
sex, over forty years of age. Advertiser leads a 
very busy life, but she is often lonely and would very 
much appreciate an interesting correspondence. 
Fond of gardening, cycling, and reading. 

ARTHUR PENDENNIS would like to correspond 
with a boy or girl aged 17 or thereabouts. He loves 
books, and is awfully keen on writing stories, which 
editors occasionally accept when they are in a very 
good mood. 

A girl reader would like to write to a French boy 
(or girl)—she to help him with English, and he to 
help her with her French. Advertiser is fond of 
writing tales, reading, painting, music, and collects 
stamps and coins. Reply to K. McL. 

R. VineR Ricuarps, aged 12, would like a pen- 
friend of about the same age as himself. One who 
is interested in cricket and football. 


‘HELEN wishes for a correspondence with other 
Quiver readers. She is very lonely, and would be 
glad to find letter-friends who are as lone 


ly 
ay as 
herself. 


_ Noran Mippieton, aged 15 years, a reader living 
in India, would like boy and girl correspondents of 
the ie age as herself or older, in any part of the 
world, 


HELEN Seconpr, aged 27, wants to be a letter. 
friend to any lonely soldier or sailor, She would 
send papers, etc. 


A QUIVER reader, aged 32, would be very pleased 
to write to any really lonely soldiers or sailors, and 
would send papers each month. Please reply to 
WIy. 


Rules for Answering Advertisements 


1. All letters must be sent under cover to Dapuye, 
Tur Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C 4. 


2. All letters to be forwarded must be sufficiently 
stamped—except in the case of readers living abroad 
—-and the names of the advertisers for whom thev 
are intended must be written upon slips of paper and 
pinned to the envelopes. Nothing should be written 
upon the envelopes themselves. No loose stamps 
should be enclosed—they should in all cases be stuck 
on to the envelopes. 


3. All readers replying to advertisements must give 
their real names and addresses to advertisers. After 
the first letters have been forwarded no other letters 
between correspondents may be addressed to this 
ofhice, 

No MORE ADVERTISEMENTS CAN BE ACCEPTED 

FOR PUBLICATION 


A Lost Correspondent 


“ Carrie,” of Kidderminster, who adver- 
tised in the February number of THE QUIVER 
for a letter-friend, is very anxious to hear 
again from her Bristol correspondent. She 
has lost his address, and unfortunately 
in his last letter he omitted to put it. 
If this paragraph should catch the eye of 
the lost correspondent will he please write 
to “Carrie,” as she very much wants t 
hear from him ? 


Advertisements which have not 
Appeared 

I am sorry that, after all, I have not been 
able to insert all the requests that have 
been received. I believe that we could have 
filled the magazine with notices, but really 
a limit had to be found, and so I have just 
had to close down the department ! 

Next month I really hope to talk to you 
again, but for the present I must ring off, 48 
I have come to the end of my space allow- 
ance. Good-bye for the present. 

Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE. 
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SAFETY RAZOR G > 56 Lonpon. wea! 


STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 


POWDERS 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 
HEALTH 


ae HER MOTHER SAYS aA 


“| thought you might like to see my 
little girl's photo She is just three 
years old. Since she was a_ baby 
of four months i have given her 
Steedman’s Powders. and | always 
found them not only cooling, but 
cleansing and refreshing. | used to 
give them on the same day each week, 
and if | happened to miss, she was 
cross and fretful. She cut all her 
teeth without my knowing, thanks to 
those priceless powders.” 

Tottenham, Sept 29th, 1915. 


THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


EE | No Poison. EE! 


\ 


be tn every household. The simplest and most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for Colds, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza. Cures the Worst Cold A 
a Few Hours. 1/3, or by post 1/6, from all Chemists, or J. M. 
BANNERMAN, Chemist, 


STAMMERING 


Thoroughly Cured in 30 Days. 


To Stammer is to appear ridiculous—to fail to express what you wish to 
convey; to appear stupid, when perhaps your brain is better than those 
who have fluent speech and talk nonsenses 


With My System u can cure yourself quickly, 
conveniently. BOOKLET if you write mentioning THE 


QUIVER, June, 1918, and enclose stamp for postage. Why not write at 


once? J. 8. EDISON, Ltd., 87 Great George 8t., 


CREAMOIA 


CUSTARD PUDDING 


A delightful and economical dish which has 
all the sustaining ones of fresh eggs, 
and is quickly and economically prepared. 


Sold by all Grocers 
in and 1/3 
packets, large tins 
1/5, .or 1 1b. packet, 
post free 1/4, from 


D. K. PORTER & CO. 
CLASCOW. 
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Tea in the Garden at the 
* Little Folks ’’ Home. 


From a 
Photograph. 


“THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


Conducted by Mrs. R. H. LOCK 


“Find your niche and fill it. If it be ever so 
little, if it is only to be hewer of wood or drawer 
of water, do something in the great battle for 
God and truth.’’—C. SPURGEON. 

EAR ARMY OF HELPERS,--I have 
great news for you this month, and 
great efforts for you to make. Before 

anything else, let me tell you that by the 
time these lines are in print I hope 

“The Quiver” Army of Helpers’ 

Motor Ambulance 
will be at work. 

And now a httle dry explanation before 
further interesting details. Since we began 
our collection it appears that the War Office 
and the Red Cross have decided not to allow 
any second-hand chassis to go to the Front. 
Consequently the cost of an ambulance 
went up at a bound to £750. 

Moreover, Miss Hope Clarke told me 
that it would probably be some time 
delore we could get an ambulance for the 
Front allotted to us. She therefore asked 


me if I thought the Army of Helpers would 
be equally pleased if they gave an ambu- 
lance to the London Ambulance Column, 
which conveys our wounded men from 
the stations to the hospitals. For this 
a second-hand chassis could be used and 
could be obtained at once. Even so, the 
cost will be greater than was estimated, 
for the cars required now work out at £680, 
However, Miss Hope Clarke said that in 
consideration of our having been promised 
an ambulance for /400, the Silver Thimble 
Fund would be prepared to make up the 
balance of £280, and the car should be 
named by us, This is a generous solution 
of the problem. 


Make up the Difference 

I am sure all readers of THE QuIVER will 
support me in my decision to get our am- 
I could not consult every- 
one, but I felt they would be with me in 
this point of view, and also that they would 


bulance al once, 
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THE QUIVER 


vote solid for the best car available to give 
the greatest comfort and ease to our suffer- 
ing ‘‘ boys.” To my mind nothing could be 
more thrilling to readers of THE QuIVER than 
to feel that the car which meets our splendid 
men when they return to “ Blighty ’’ and 
bears them gently through the streets of 
London to the wards where their wounds 
are tended and their sufferings ameliorated, 
should be the gift of the readers of THE 
QuiveER—which emanates from the very 
heart of our beloved city. 

And now another point. I believe all 
the members of THE Quiver Army of 
Helpers are proud—proud in the right sense. 
They are grateful as I am to Miss Hope 
Clarke and the Silver Thimble Fund for the 
offer to make up the sum to £680, but they 
do not intend to accept it, and I have the 
proof of this before me. 


We have Long Passed the Sum of £400 
Here is Miss Hope Clarke's letter : 
March 2nd, 1918. 
DEAR Mrs. Lock,— 

I can’t express how glad I am to be able 
to congratulate you on having passed the £400 
mark. You may well be proud of your QUIVER 
Army of Helpers who have responded to your 
appeal so generously that the result has pro- 
duced over £100 a month. Well done, ALL ! 
We have at once put the ambulance in hand, 
and as soon as completed will send you a photo- 


graph of it. The last collection has been 
valued at £65 os. 1d. 

12 oz. gold, at 35s. per oz. 
161 02. silver, at 2s. od. per oz. ra 
Saleable items 20 6 10 


65 oO I 
Walsall Observer Army of Child 
Helpers (per Mrs. R. H. Lock) 7 19 oO 
Total already acknowledged . 327 18 33 


£400 17 4} 

With our heartiest congratulations to all con- 

tributors, and our thanks to all who have helped 

by receiving and opening parcels and forwarding 
them to us, 


Yours very sincerely, 
H. E. HOPE CLARKE. 


The Eighth Collection 

And close on that letter followed an 
acknowledgment of our “ eighth and second 
best collection ”’ : 

DEAR MRS. Locx,— 


_ Each letter of acknowledgment that we 
write to you and your QUIVER Army of Helpers 


gives us greater pleasure than the last. We 
realise the sustained eftort you are all making, 
and are very happy to tell you your last collec. 
tion quite holds its own with its predecessors, 
This is how it has worked out this time : 


£s d 

1§1 oz. silver, at 2s. od. . 20 15 3 
15} oz. gold, at 35s. 26 13 9 
Saleable items 0 
Cash . 9 


Coins . ‘ 


14 14 


So that this is your eighth collection and your 
second best. The Thimbles number 173. | 
can see there is going to be a race between THE 
QUIVER Army of Helpers and the Ambulance 
Builders to see which will ‘ get there” first! 
It makes me very, very happy, and we thank 
you all again for your grand response. 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. E. HOPE CLARKE. 

Consequently our total is £465 19s. 13d, 
and silver and gold are still rolling in. Sol 
am confident we can complete the £680, and 
feel that the ambulance is really ours if 
everyone will make a real effort. Just read 
what Mr. Crothers, Deputy Director of the 
London Ambulance Column, has written 
to me, and I feel that everyone who has not 
yet given will rush off to drawers and cup- 
boards to find some gold or silver trinket 


that will help to raise the money still needed 
for 


The Ambulance that will be Second 
to None! 


British Red Cross Socicty, 
City of London Branch. 
Ambulance Column, 9g Gower Street, W.C. 
London District. March 4th, 1918. 
DEAR MADAM,— 

I wish to express to you the deep appre- 
ciation of the Ambulance Column for the efforts of 
‘THE QUIVER Army of Helpers to place another 
Ambulance on the Column. You will be pleased 
to hear that I have already secured a Rolls- 
Royce chassis; I inspected this chassis with 
our Column Engineer Superintendent on 
Saturday at Harrogate, and after testing, 
purchased same for £530 cash. We drove it 
down yesterday, and our mechanics are busy 
to-day taking down and cleaning, ready for 
coach-builders. : 

The total cost complete will be about £680 
as estimated. We are very pleased indeed with 
the chassis, and I am sure your readers will be 
very proud of the result. he 

Every effort will be made to make this Silver 
Thimble ambulance the finest of the Column. 
Please accept my grateful thanks on behalf of 
the Column. 

I quite realise that you would like to find the 
whole outlay, and we will leave it open to you 
to do so as long as you like. 
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Furness Railway Company, to— 


FURNESS RAILWAY COMPANY ~ 


Industrial Facilities 
BARROW- IN. FURNESS 


For New Works, Factories, 
Warehouses, | imber, 
and other 


EXTENSIVE 
DEEP WATER 
DOCKS 


with Railway Accommodation 
at Barrow-in-f urness. 


Manufacturers, Traders and others are invited to 
apply for particulars of the available Sites on Barrow Docks 
and in the Town of Barrow-in-Furness, the Property of the 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, FURNESS RAILWAY, BARROW. 


L. SPEAKMAN, General Manager. 
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CUSTARD 


Every Housewife should keep a store of 


“JOYBELLS” CUSTARD 


The Creamiest and most delicious ever tasted. 
Everybody dotes on it for lunch, dinner or dessert. 
Ask at your Stores or Grocers for it. 


a ells" Creamy Custard has been awarded the certificate of 
te Institute of Hygiene on account of its surpassing purity. 


£) Manufacturers: The Standard Health Food Co., Ltd., Reading. 


| There are 
| 


occasions 


when you wish especially 
to look at your very best. 


7 Pomeroy Skin Food 
Mem enables you to look 
your best a/ways, It 
is a cleansing agent 
and a food — the 
natural beautifier of 
thecomplexion. It 
assists in erasing 
wrinkles, fills out 
hollows in face and 
neck, and is delight- 
fully refreshing and softening 
to the skin. 

Use Pomeroy Skin Food for 
one week and note the im- 
provement in your complexion. 


Pomerdg 
Skin Foo 


1/6, 3/6 and 5]- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers. 
Mrs. Pomeroy Ltd., 29 Old Bond St., London, W.1. 


END 9 STAMPS TO-DAY to 
Newball & Mason. Nottingham, 


and you will receive by 
return of post a bottle of 


MASON’S 
Extract of Herbs 


sufficient to make 8 GALLONS 
of most delicious Botanic Beer. 


GOOD! IT’S MASON’'S | 


0 HAIR TINT 
« TAIR TIN 


‘You semply comb it thio” 
THE SAFE WAY | 


to renew the Fm ura’ colo 
or Fade air 
Hindes’ Guaranteed “Hair 
Tin Permanent in effect, natural 
in shade, washat and und 
it is guaranteed by the 
medical authe t 
harmless. ificate 
each bottle.) In seven natural skerien: 
2/16 per Flask. 
Of all Chemists, Stores and Hair- 


dressers, or direct trom 


Manufacturers ot Hindes 
1 Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


Esr. 1847, 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without painful operations, lancing or 
cutting, in all cases of Ulcers, Ab Wh 

Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forms of Skin 
Disease. Its penetrative power makes it the best application 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles. 


Sold by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, etc., per Box. 
Sample Box, 9d., post free from 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1. 


TRADE MARK, 


BURGESS’ 


OWING TO SHORTACE OF LEATHER 
Cloth Top Shoes will now be popular. 
This Special 


has been designed to 
meet the demand. 


eer 20/6" 


Carriage paid in U. 
Splendidly made Derby Style from reliable Glace Kid Leather with 
black cloth uppers. All sizes and fittings. Send size and P 
STYLISH. COMFORTABLE. LONG WEARING. 
A. T. HOGG (No. 169, STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. 


The Pioneer and Leader of the ‘* Boots-by-Post " Trade. 
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“THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


This will allow you to make the formal pre- 
sentation of a complete ambulance whenever 
it is ready. 

Your workers have already given us so much 
assistance that it is a pleasure to us to be able 
partly to arrange the finance. You may rest 
assured that THF QUIVER Army of Helpers will 
have placed an ambulance on the Column 
second to none. 

Once more with my best thanks, 

Yours faithfully, 
R. W. CROTHERS 
(Deputy Director). 


The Smallest Gift is Welcome 

Please, Army of Helpers, send along every 
scrap of gold or silver, every trinket or 
ornament you can spare. Nothing is too 


small, nothing is too big. — I hoped to quote 
from many letters showing how cherished 
mementoes are gladly given for this cause, 
but space forbids this month. I thank one 
and all for their ready response, and assure 
them each gift is appreciated to the utmost, 
and helps to achieve our object. Though 
I do not wish to make invidious distinctions, 
still I must make special mention of Miss 
Nellie Paul, of Southsea, who has made a 
perfectly splendid collection amongst her 
fiends, It will prove a most valuable 
addition to the Fund ; at the moment it is 
being valued by Miss Hope Clarke. The 
Names of those who so generously con- 
tributed are given in the list at the end of 
My pages. 

1 am anxious to complete the sum we 
require for the ambulance as soon as possible, 


/ 


therefore I trust that all helpers will send 
me any gifts towards it without delay. 


The Cry of the Children 

And now I must turn to my appeal for 
the “ Little Folks ’’ Convalescent Home, 
The six cots are still closed for want of 
funds—the summer is drawing out, and 
there are many children pale and listless 
after a sojourn in hospital waiting to be 
transported to the Home at Littlecommon, 
near Bexhill. 

I told my Army of Helpers something 
about the work of the Home last month, 
and showed them a party of little patients 


setting out on a picnic, This month we 
will invade the Home in imagination on a 
sunny day in June. The Home seems 
deserted. There is not a sound of a child’s 
voice. One would think that everyone and 
everything were asleep. 


Up and Over the Hill 

We must follow up and over the hill 
behind the Home. Here, later in the year, 
will be spread a magic carpet of purple and 
of gold—heather and dyer’s green weed—a 
blaze of colour. As yet it is just glowing 
emerald grecn. For a moment we pause to 
take breath, and gaze with enraptured eyes 
at the sunlit view of green fields and rolling 
hills and the silver streak of Pevensey Bay. 
It is joy to linger here, to be alive in such a 
place and on such a day. But we must not 
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THE QUIVER 


linger if we wish to see the chiidren. It is 
some minutes’ walk up and down a shady 
lane, and then we come to the sea. Thirty 
happy children are to be found there. 
Those who are well enough paddle and 
bathe under the superintendence of the 
nurses ; those who are still poorly lie out 
on the shore, drinking in the health-giving 
air, and looking forward to the time when 
they, too, can run about and play. 

I cannot help thinking of those six children 
who ought to be here if we had the money 
to reopen those six cots, And I venture to 
urge my QUIVER readers to help me to restore 
our numbers to their full strength. 

There are three ways in which they can 
help. One is by ordinary contributions of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Every little 
helps, so every sum is welcome. 

Secondly, some readers may feel inclined 
to contribute to the 


In Memory Fund 

So many of us have had the terrible grief 
of losing a dear one in the war. We cannot 
all endow a cot at a cost of £500, but we 
should like to have some permanent memorial 
of those who gave up their lives for England. 
Therefore all readers of THE QUIVER who 
contribute £5 and upwards to the “ Little 
Folks’? Home ‘‘In Memory Fund ” can have 
the name of a dear one fallen in the war 
inscribed on the “ roll of honour ”’ in the hall 
of the Home. 

The third way of helping is bv supporting 
our 


Sale of Suitable Things and Pound 
Day 


on Saturday, July 13th. This will form a 
celebration of the Seventh Anniversary of 
the opening of the Home, which took place 
on July 14th, 1911. The anniversary falls on 
a Sunday, but, of course, we cannot have 
it on that day. I shall be most grateful if 
QUIVER readers will send me gifts of ‘ suit- 
able things ’’ for our stalls. By suitable 
things I mean articles that one can buy 
without hesitation in war time, when we 
ought to save money and not waste it on 
luxuries and rubbish. Gifts of lingerie, 
handkerchiefs, baskets, bags (work bags, 
shopping bags, and Gay bags), baskets, 
children’s clothes, stationery, pottery, books, 
pencils, eggs, pickles, and jams will be 
gratefully received. So will any gifts for 
Pound Day. We want to stock our store 


cupboards—and being a charitable instity- 
tion we need a large stock, and cannot be 
accused of food-hoarding. We shall be 
grateful for : A Pound or less of Treasury 
Notes or Silver Coin, A Pound or more of 
rice, flour or oatmeal, golden syrup, 
treacle or jam, split peas, potatoes, 
butter beans, or other vegetables, pearl 
barley, maize flour, dried and _ tinned 
fruits, pea flour, tea, coffee, or cocoa, 

In order to save postage, it is a good idea 
to send the money with which to buy the 
groceries, especially as we can get them at 
wholesale prices, 

If any QUIVER readers live in or near 
Bexhill, [ trust they will come to our Show, 
The tram runs from Bexhill to Cooden, which 
is about ten minutes’ walk from the Home. 

We hope to make the afternoon of July 
13th a very pleasant one. There will be 
dramatic entertainments, competitions, and 
tea, served, if fine, in the garden of the 
Home. 

All gifts should be addressed to Mrs. 
R. H. Lock, ‘ Little Folks ’’ Convalescent 
Home, Littlecommon, Bexhill-on-Sea, if 
possible, not later than July tst. 


Glove-Waistcoat Society 

I have received some splendid gifts of 
fur and gloves, and am still anxious for more. 
Every pair of kid or suéde gloves helps to 
made a wind-proof waistcoat for a man on 
a mine-sweeper, every scrap of fur helps to 
make warm gloves or to line a_ waistcoat. 
The work goes on all through the summer, 
for it is always cold at sea, and, besides, a 
stock for the coming winter must be made. 
Miss Cox, the Hon. Sec., writes : 

DEAR MADAM, 

The four parcels have just arrived, and 

we write to thank you most extremely for this 
very kind help. Will you convey our most 


_ grateful thanks to all those who have contributed 


to this most delightful collection of fur and 
yloves? The demand for waistcoats this last 
winter has been very great, and we have been 
sending out coats at the rate of a thousand a 
month, and this has meant that many gloves 
have been used, and therefore we have a very 
small stock of material now to make up from, 
so your parcel is doubly welcome. We do feel 
it is so kind of people to help as they do in 
collecting so many nice things for us. We do 
not know how to express our gratitude to all 
those who have helped in this collection. 
With renewed thanks, 
Yours faithfully, 
Mary I,. Cox 
(Hon. Sec.) 
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TO THE 


WAR FUND 


FOR THE SUPPORT AND EXTENSION OF 


HUNDREDS OF RECREATION 
HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 


for our gallant men at home and every 
theatre of war, including 


ABOUT 200 UNDER SHELL-FIRE 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


An INDISPENSABLE BOON, both to 
the wounded and the whole. 


Many more are Urgently Needed. 


Huts cost £500; ‘Tents £300, fully equipped ; 
£50 pays for small Chapel at one of the Huts. 
Cheques, crossed Barclay's, a/c Church Army,” 

payable to Prebendary C arlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 


Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W.1. 


PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION 


CHURCH ARMY 


JUST A REMINDER—THAT’S ALL THIS TIME! 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
GENUINE 


IRISH LINEN 


Pocket Handkerchiefs, Table 
and House Linen, Shirts and 
Collars, at MAKERS’ PRICES 


Write for samples and Price List, sent post free. 


Robinson .Cleaver 


36C Donegal! P 


BELFAST LIVERPOOL: 


CONDON 


ws 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANACE, 


Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. 


Instituted 1758. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Treasurer : SIR HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, 
M.A., LL.D, Ald. 


NEARLY 400 FATHERLESS CHILDREN 
are now maintained and educated. 


Amongst them are many 
have fallen in the war. 


Others similarly bereft await admission. 


All need the Home-like care, the training 
and discipline the School supplies. 


A larger number of children could be 
received if funds permitted. 


The Charity is wholly 
Voluntary Contributions. 
Donations will be thankfully received by 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 
Offices: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


whose fathers 


dependent on 


Shoes for Romping Days 


Easy-fitting, hard-wearing 
and neat, are made by 


D. NORWELL & SON 


Perth Scotland 
bal Send now for New 
’ Footwear Catalogue 
A wear-resisting stylish make of Scotch = 
brogue; uppers of our black or rich-brown Trust 
calfskin. 166 the 
7, . 


faids’ sizes) 256 
orders ‘sant ‘ost free ‘Britain; “foreign 


When you realise the full signi- 


ficance of the, Jason Tab on Stockings 
and Socks you will insist on seeing it 
on every pair you buy. 


StocKings Socks 


See the Jason Tab on every pair. and pay only if 
price marked on the Tab on Stockings and Socks i 
Ladies and Men. 2 
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THE QUI VER 


SOLD BY 


The proof of the polish 
is in_ the using. 


For FURNITURE 
FLOORS 
and LINOLEUM 


Write for Illustrated Booklet to— 
RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex. 


ALL 


GROCERS 
, -TIME FRIEND 
OMAN'S WAR-TIM 
wer 
ASK 
BGALL 


12 ECCS IN 12 PACKETS. 


NOT a substitute—the REAL EGG, 
with all the nourishment. 


MAKES TASTY 
BREAKFAST« SUPPER DISHES 


Each box contains 12 EGGS 
and a useful little Leaflet 
about TASTY WAR-TIME DISHES. 
If cannot procure, send P.O. 2J-. 

THE FAR EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., BIRMINCHAM, 


THE 
WHOLE OF AN ECC / 
_IN A PACKET 


SOUCHETTE 
SWEETENING TABLETS. 


PERFECTLY SOLUBLE & HARMLESS. 

GUARANTEED BY ANALYTICAL EXPERT. 

ATest :— Puta Tablet in a cup of Tea or Coffee 
and well see u melt at once, making a kiss 

tn the cup. leaves no sediment & has no taste. 

FOR COOKING —MELT IN HOT WATER. 
# tabs equal to 6 teaspoontals of Sugar. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


In Boxes :— 3/6, 77, 


payable to 27* Bust LANE, E.C.#. 
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Cheery Soles 


Dri-ped wearers, young or old, have a broad smile often, 
wet feet never, and comfort all the time; and it's parce, 


cheering to know that wearing Dri-ped Leather saves hal 
your boot bill. 

Dri-ped, the Super-Leather for Soles, gives 
at least Double Wear: is light, flexible, and 
absolutely waterproof. 


None genuine 
without this In Purple 
on each 

Sole. 


The Super-Leather for Soles. 


CG. BRANDAUER & Co, Ln, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


urt, 
SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention ' 
—_—_ also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 


ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Bo: 
either series, 7d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WARENOUSE 124 NEWGATE STREET, 


| Dripk Delicious 
| | 
=. 
| 
in Need 
/ \ KILLS 
PARASITES | 
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“THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


Please, all readers, remember that even 
one pair of kid gloves is a help, All gifts 
of gloves and fur should be sent to me at 
THE QUIVER Offices. 

One reader, who sent a kind gift, wrote : 
“1am sure we do not think enough of the 
prave fellows on our mine-sweepers, and the 
hardships they must have to endure.” 

I was also especially pleased with a gift 
of fur from a Club girl, forwarded by 
the Lady Superintendent of the Hostel, 
Paisley. 


Thanks for Books - 

I sent some fine parcels of books to 
my friend, Miss Julia Montagu, for the 
Recreation Rooms for Deaf Working Girls, 
and to Miss Monica Sharp for her Land- 
Workers’ Libraries, 1 received the following 
appreciative letters. 

Miss Montagu wrote : 


MY DEAR BELLA,— 

I really don’t know how to thank the 
readers of THE QUIVER sutticiently for the books. 
They are just the kind of books the members 
of my club will enjoy, and one of the girls seeing 
the pile exclaimed: ‘ How lovely—/ovely.”’ 
Some of them have already been seized, and 
have been taken home to read. So you see 
what immense pleasure THE QUIVER readers 
have given them! Please will you convey very 
many grateful thanks for their fine response, and 
tell them how much’ the members of the Recrea- 
tion Rooms appreciate their generosity. An- 
other girl who acts as a librarian is going to 
write a little note of thanks on behalf of all the 
members this week-end. 

Yours affectionately, 
JULIA MontTacu 
(Hon. Organ. Sec.). 

I shall be glad of more books for Miss 
Montagu’s Club—school stories, travel, and 
nature books are the most welcome. Read- 
ing is such a source of pleasure to the girls. 

Miss Sharp writes : 

DEAR Mrs. Locx,— 

May I, through you, thank ‘TuE QUIVER 
Army of Helpers for the splendid parcel of 
books which I have just received for the use of 
Land-Workers’ [,ibraries They will be very 
much appreciated. On the day I received your 
parcel I also got one from Her Majesty the 
Queen, who has again shown her appreciation 
of the work done by these wo:nen. 

While thanking your readers, may I remind 
them that my appetite for books is insatiable, 
and so far, is not rationed ! 

Yours very gratefully, 
M. MONICA SHARP 
(Secretary, Land-Workers’ Libraries). 

I endorse Miss Sharp's last sentence. 

“Please send me any quantity of light 
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novels, preferably in the cheap (not paper) 
editions. They are most eagerly awaited 
by women working on the land in isolated 
parts of the country, with no libraries at 
hand.”” Miss Sharp forms small centres 
where many women are working together. 
She also sends books to isolated workers. 


Gay Bags 

We have sent another consignment of 200 
Gay Bags to Mrs. Ord Marshall, who writes : 
‘Please tender our grateful thanks to THR 
QUIVER Army of Helpers for their kind gifts.’’ 

The bags are still greatly needed. For the 
benefit of new readers I will explain that they 
are cretonne or sateen bags, given to the wounded 
men when they come into hospital, to hold 
their odds and ends. The bags should be made 
of gay-coloured material, preferably flowered. 
The dimensions run from 10 inches by 12 inches 
to 12 inches by 14 inches. They should have a 
drawstring round the top. The League of the 
Empire, of which Mrs. Ord Marshall is Hon. Sec., 
sends out these bags to Hospitals and Casualty 
Clearing Stations. If any readers like to put 
a handkerchief, cigarettes, writing tablet, etc 
in the bag, these trifles will be very welcome to 
the men. 

I am most grateful for all the bags sent, and 
I must give a special word of thanks to the 
children of Mrs. Butler's school at Bower Chalke. 
She says: ‘‘ Our numbers are not many, so 
that we cannot get a great deal of work done, 
but the children have been so glad to do these 
little bags for our brave wounded men.’ One 
lady sent seven beautiful Gay Bags and a hand- 
kerchief in each. She wrote: ‘I might add 
that I ami an invalid myself, and a widow, 
and that I dearly love to be of some use, 
and wish to help our dear brave boys.” I 
was very pleased, too, with the bags sent by 
‘“‘a maiden lady over 80.’ She _ writes: 
“It has been a joy to me to make them, and 
if they only please the dear, noble fellows pro. 
tem. it is a pleasure to do anything for them 
All my eligible nephews and grand-nephews 
have joined up.’’ Mrs. Lenton’s maids made 
32 Gay Bags, a very welcome contribution. 
Large parcels came, too, from Miss Barbet and 
Mrs. Soulsby and her little girl. The latter 
‘feels sure that the soldiers will want one of 
the striped bags, although there are no roses 
on them.” 

I hope for another large consignment to send 
out soon. 


Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s Fund 

I received a grateful letter from Sir Arthur 
Pearson acknowledging the contribution ol 
£11 13s. towards the Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s 
Fund. 

I was especially pleased with two gifts: one 
of 18s. from our kind helpers, Miss Friston’s 
pupils at the Perry Rise Preparatory School. 
‘Their names are Leslie Heywood, Barry Gosling, 
Sylvie Oudinot, Dorothy Gales, Florence Allen, 
Elsie Hill; and another of £2 from ‘* Waterman,”’ 
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given “In loving memory of a mother who was 
very dear.” 


St. Dunstan’s Hostel 
for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors 
I received the magnificent gift of £20 for 
St. Dunstan’s. It came all the way from Durban, 
and was given by Mrs. Findlay “as a thank- 
offering.’’ Mrs. Findlay had an accident to her 
eye last August, and by God's grace her sight 
has been restored to her after much suffering. 
And from Jamaica came the welcome sum ot 
10s. from Mrs. Cameron, who wrote: “I am a 
blind old lady and can sympathise with their 
affliction.” These gifts from far-away are 
greatly appreciated. 


Silver Paper 


I received nearly 20 lb. of silver paper, and 
am most grateful to all kind donors. I shall be 
able to give the value next month. Meanwhile, 
remember I can do with any quantity of it for 
the Quartermaster of an Auxiliary Hospital. 
She sells it for comforts for the soldiers. 


A Long List of Welcome 
Gifts and Letters 
Most welcome gifts of money for our various 
funds, Silver and Gold Trinkets, Gay Bags, 
Silver Paper, Scraps, Pictures, etc., came from: 


Miss Richmond, I. M. Sheepshanks, Mrs. Wyatt Bayne, 
Miss A. McPhail, “*Two Friends" (Staple Hill, Bristol), the 
‘Misses Cuthbertson, Mrs. Main, ‘A. C. R.,"" Miss C. Russell, 
Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Price, Lydia Andrew, Mrs. Bassett, “‘ An 
old Reader of Tue Quiver" (St. Andrews), Mrs. Stewart, 
E. D. Spranson, A. S. Gentles, Mrs. Steane, A. F. Magill, 
Mrs. Beaumont, Miss Driver, Miss Lucy Smallpeice, Miss 
Maud Redcrop, Mrs. Greatorex, Miss V. Alexander, Grace 
M. Wildbeer, Mrs. Russell, Miss Tombleson, Miss Jacob, 
S. Kent, Mrs. Ellis, Mr. J. J. Johnstone, ‘A Well-Wisher,” 
Low Fell), Florence Wainwright. Miss M. Isrash, Hilda King, 
Miss D. K. Beale, Miss Isabel M. Slater, Miss Edith G. Dewell, 
Mrs. Tyrrell, Miss N. Close, Mary Dickson, ** Two Readers of 
Tue Quiver,” Mrs. Ferguson, Mrs. W. F. G. Anderson, M. Hill, 
**A Sympathiser,” C. Wright, Miss Florence D. Bean, Miss 
C. M. Bolsover, Miss Carter, Miss Bundy, Miss J. Evans, Mrs. 
William Cook, E. Wethered, Mrs. Digby, Miss Porter, ** Two 
Sisters '’ (Leominster), L. FE. T., M. A. N., Mrs. M. E. Thomas, 
Mrs. Longfield, Mrs. Toogood, B. E. D., Miss G. Taylor, Mrs. 
Longfield, Miss Scott, Miss A. W. Young, Mrs. Cook, Therficld 
Congregational Church Girls’ Guild, Mrs. Davidson, Miss H. F. 
‘Taylor, Mrs. and Miss Widgery, Mrs. Wagstaff, Mrs, and Miss 
Verity, Miss Johnston, Miss Dewar, Mrs. Fordham, the Misses 
Morris, A. T. (Tunbridge Wells), “ Elizabeth,’ Miss Smith 
(Aberdeen), W. B. (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mrs. E. W. Pollard, 
Miss S. Waters, Miss Hunt, M. Quinton, A. E. Nixon, Mrs. J. W. 
Lowe, Miss E. A. Hatfield, Miss Joan M. Wills, Mrs. J. W. 
Thomson, Miss H. M. Cooker, Miss Alethea J. Whitehead, 
Miss Jeanneret, Mrs. Isabella Hall, Mrs. J. Pickersgill, “A 
Reader of Tue Quiver,” Mrs. Tilbrook, E. N. Wilkinson, 
J. B. L. S., M. L. Jackson, Christina Muir, *‘ A Lover of Tue 
Quiver” (Brighton), Mrs, Coates, the Misses Tolefree, Mrs. 
T. Patmore, Miss M. M. Norton, Miss Marson, Miss J. L. 
Tweeddale, Mrs. Rosenthal, “‘A Shetland Friend,” C. A. N. 
(Holloway), ‘* Jess,"’ Mrs. Lenton, Mrs. E. Mackenzie, Margaret 
C. Voss, Miss A. M. Swinger, E. J. Scott, Mrs. Butler's Pupils 
(Bower Chalke), Miss Bertha Smith, Mrs. Montague Browne, 
H. Elsmore, Miss I. H. Irving, the Misses Gibson, Miss L. 
Adames, Miss F.. A. Sharp, Miss Aitken, Mrs. Parke, the Misses 
E. and A. Fuller, * F. D.,"’ Miss E. Sowton, Miss Mitchell, 
Miss Alice Shelley, Mrs. Roberts, E. M. S. (Ipswich), Miss 
Rougier and Miss Doley, Miss L. B. Unwin, Miss Clegg, Mrs. 
Horner, E. J. Davies, ** A Constant Reader of Tue Quiver" 
(King’s Heath), Mrs. Hannah Lee (eighty-two years of age), 
Miss Paul, Miss H. L. C. Fuge, “ M. P.,"’ Mrs. D. C. Roberts, 
Mrs. Rigby, Mrs. Hurley, Mrs. Cannon, Miss Ethel J. Moon, 
Miss N. Kerslake, Elsie Munro, E. E, Horner, Mrs. John Motion, 
Miss C. Munro, Mrs. W. McAvoy, Mrs, Doble, Mrs. Bishop, 


“ From ‘raree Sisters," Miss E. Catlear, J. W. F., M. J. Seato 

A. Thomas, Mrs. Ballantyne, J. Frakes, Miss Bishop Mit 
Marion Jermyn Brookes, M. J. Banks, Mrs. H. Long, Miss F 
Kendall, Mrs. Carlile, the Misses Stent, Mrs. C. Robinson 
Mrs. Howell, Frances D. Orr, R. Wallace, Mrs. Cowper, Mr 
Mace, the Misses C. and A. Ekins, B. M. Trelease, Margaret and 
Helen Néel Paton, Mrs. W. Dunn, Miss Baldock, Miss M W 
Cunningham, “* Margaret,"’ M. M. Brownlow, Miss V. Alexander. 
Miss Pinckney, Miss Palin, “*A Reader of Tue Quiver” 
(Winston), Miss Rose, “* Waterman,” Mrs. Patterson, Mrs, and 
Miss Cooke, Mrs. S. Hill, Miss Beatrice Cox, Mrs. Findlay, Mrs. 
Lester, ‘‘ M. P. B.,"’ Mrs. Cameron, Frances Abbott, Mrs. Price. 
Shoreham-by-Sea,"’ H.,"’ M. P. (Hurtley, Plymouth), L. 
Postance, E. M. V., Miss A. M. Burns, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs, E. 
Keen, Mrs. and the Misses Moody, Miss C. J. Smith, Miss K, K. 
Peacock, S, C. Berkeley, Miss M. Robertson, “* Outver Reader.” 
Grace K. Hastie, S. Johnson, the Misses Boosey, Mrs. McKechnie 
Mrs. Vidgeon, the Misses Bragg, Miss Eleanor A. Walcot, 
Miss Blake, Miss J. D. Cockburn, Miss E. M. Sale, Mrs. K. M. 
Hollow, E. Barbet, the Misses Quigley, E. M. Gaze, S. Hands- 
worth, Mrs. Horder, Mrs. Fleming, Miss A. Bailey, “ An Old 
Maid,” Mrs. G. A. Sarsfield, Mrs. and Miss Soulsby, Mrs. Digby, 
Mrs. Bloomfield, E. Jenkins, Miss H. M. Cooper, Miss Gertrude 
Reeve, Miss J. R. Fairley, E. Limb, Mabel M. Davis, Mrs. 
Shaw, Mr. A. Barley, Miss A. Ruse, Mrs. Sowter, E. Hefford, 
Mrs. H. Kidd, Mrs. Gardner, Miss Fleming, Mrs. Robert Barr, 
Mrs. John Hobkirk, Mrs. S. W. Jeffreys, R. Phillipps, M. E. 
Davies, Mrs. Nell, Mrs. Peterkin, Mrs. J. A. Wentworth, Miss 
E. M. Jameson, Mrs. Damet, ‘‘ Standard,”’ Miss C. E. Bird, 
Mrs. and Miss Adames and Friends, Katherine M. Prime, 
F. H. W. (Birmingham), E. L. B. C., Miss M. E. Rowe, Winnie 
D. Thurlow, Williamson Terrace Primary Dept. (per H. Purvis, 
Secretary), Mr. John Edwards (an octogenarian Reader of Tur 
Quiver), Miss Mary Stout, B. W. W. Oliver, A Reader of Taz 
Quiver (Derbyshire), Miss Nina Thompson, Miss F. Love- 
grove’s Sunday School pupils, Miss Cozens, Miss Baldwin, 
Gladys M. Marsden, Miss Ruby Margaret Evans, Mrs. Langton 
(aged eighty-three), Misses Alison and Waddington, Mrs. Catch- 
pole, Perry Rise Preparatory School (per Miss E. B. Friston), 
Anonymous, M. A. C., Mrs. Falkiner, Miss Constance Marsden, 
Miss A. E. Whitehead, Miss Nellie Paul’s collection :—Contribu- 
tors: Alice, Mrs. Buchanan, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Curtis, Mrs. R. 
Curtiss, Miss,Cootes, Misses Q. and D, Churcher, Mrs. Chalcroft, 
Mrs. Croft, “* Fred,’ Miss Forder, W. J. Groves, Esq., J.P., and 
Mrs. Groves (Mrs. Groves also kindly contributed £1), L. G. 
Groves, R. N. V. R. and Mrs. Groves, Mrs. Gammans, Mrs. L. D. 
Gammans, Miss Goldie, Miss Hatchwood, Mrs. W. F. J. Hunt, 
Mrs. Holroyd, Mrs. Lane, Miss Leaney, Mrs. Mack, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Phillips, the Misses Phillips, Miss Paul, Misses J. and R. 
Paul, Mr. and Mrs, G. E. Paul, Margaret and John, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Paul, Ruth, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Paul, Jack and 
Doreen, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. S. H. Rogers, Mrs. F. Rogers, Mrs. 
Russell, Misses Russell, Mr. C. H. Russell, Mrs. Robinson, 
Misses Robinson, Mrs. Sharpe, Mr. Symonds, Mrs. Stokes, 
Mrs. Tamsett, Miss Wigginton, Miss Wraight, Mrs. and Miss 
Wells, Mrs. W. Whitefield, Mrs. G. J. Woodward, Mrs. Miller. 


Many letters, etc., are held over till next 
month owing to want of space. 

May I ask correspondents kindly to sign their 
names very distinctly and to put Mr., Mrs., of 
Miss or any other title in order to assist us in 
sending an accurate acknowledgment ? 

Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 


All gifts in kind for ‘Little Folks” 
Home Anniversary Sale and Pound Day 
should be sent direct to Bexhill, addressed 
Mrs. R. H. Lock, Little Folks Home, Little 
Common, Bexhill on-Sea, Sussex. 


All letters, gifts of money for “ Little Folks” 
Convalescent Home, silver and gold oddments 
for the Silver Thimble Fund, or kid gloves and 
fur for the Glove-Waistcoat Fund, should be sent 
to Mrs. R. H. Lock, QuivER Offices, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Cheques and postal 
orders should be made payable to Cassell and 
Co., Limited. 
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